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Mr. Hodges’ Account of the Great Victoria 
Bridge, Canada. 
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usually carry things with 
ye, 2 high hard, not allowing 
. “T would” to wait upon 
: mon) “I dare not,” and here we 
$e aye B)) have a striking example 
mmm of the fact,—not alone 
in the remarkable bridge 
which row spans the river 
St. Lawrence, — but also 
in the book that describes 
it.* This volume, con- 
taining, as we have al- 
ready told our readers, 
21 illustrative plates and 
40 engineering _ plates, 
giving all the details of con- 
struction, and on which 
book about 4,000/. have been 
spent, was produced in seven 
weeks. Looking at one of 
the Columbier folio copies, 
with its gold borders to the 
text, its chromolithographs, 
and sumptuous binding, it 
would be difficult to believe in 
this despatch, had we not the 
assertion of Mr. Weale himself. 
Within that space the drawings were 
made, the book produced, and six 
bound copies forwarded to arrive in time for 
presentation on the day the Prince of Wales 
laid the last stone and drove the last rivet. 
The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, as 
most of our readers know, traverses British 
North America from the shores of the Atlantic 
to the rich country of the Far West. By one 
unbroken line of railway, through upwards of 
1,200 miles of cultivated country, it carries the 
products of the distant western states of 
America to the sea-board. It opens up for the 








inhabitants of the valley through which it 


passes the means of inter - communication 
throughout the whole of the year ; and, more- 
over, connects and associates together the 


British dependencies in North America, and, | 


by means of the Great Bridge over the St. 
Lawrence, it brings them all into direct com- 
munication with the United States and the 
best ports of the Atlantic. For six months of 
the year the St. Lawrence was sealed up by 
frost. For six months of the year, therefore, 
Quebec and the other ports and harbours of 
the river were unavailable, and trade was vir- 
tually suspended. 

Following the course of the St. Lawrence, 
and uniting all the principal towns, the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada brings 
the whole country to the best ports on 
the sea-board by the nearest route, and 
affords the greatest facilities for com- 
munication with Europe by a passage 
600 miles shorter than any other that 
can be made between the continents. 

We have on various occasions given 
particulars of the Victoria Bridge, which 
forms the connecting link in the line 
between British North America and the 
United States, but it:may be interest- 
ing, now that the work is finished, and 
with Mr. Hodges’ book before us, to jot 
down a few of the leading points in its 
history. It was in 1852, at the request 
of the Provincial Government of Canada, 
that the firm of Peto, Brassey, and 
Betts made an examination of the 
country with a view to assisting in the 
development of a complete system of 
railways for the colony ; and Mr. W. 





* “Construction of the Great Victoria Bridge 
in Canada.” By James Hodges, engincer to 
Messrs. Peto, Brassey, & Betts, contractors. 
London: Weale, High Holborn. 1860. 


undertaking, accompanied by Mr. A. M. 


Montreal, suggested the practicability of a 
bridge across the St. Lawrence, and succeeded 
in obtaining reports upon the subject from 
several engineers, with which, and the infor- 
mation he obtained on the spot, Mr. Ross on 
his return to England designed the structure 
upon the principle on which it is carried out, 
and, as engineer-in-chief of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, afterwards resided in Canada until 
the works were completed. Upon the inaugu- 
ration of the company, Mr. Stephenson was 
consulted ; and he, after examining the infor- 
mation and designs laid before him by Mr. 
Ross, signified his approval of them, and under- 
took jointly with him the responsibility of 
engineer to the bridge. In 1853, Mr. Stephen- 
son visited Canada personally ; and, with the 
additional information procured during the 
previous winter, then decided conjointly with 
Mr. Ross upon the structure as it at present 
exists. This is the account of Mr. Stephen- 
son’s connection with the undertaking as given 
by Mr. Hodges. 

The site of the bridge is at the lower end of 
a small lake, called La Prairie Basin, which 
is situated about one mile above the entrance 
to the Lachine Canal, at the west end of Mon- 
treal Harbour. At this point the River St. 
Lawrence is, from shore to shore, 8,660 feet, 
jor a mile and three-quarters, wide. The lake, 
| however, which is full of boulders, is extremely 
'shallow ; so much so, that excepting in the 





|main channels it is only navigable for vessels | 


|drawing from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet of 
|water. And even these have difficulty in ap- 
'proaching the shore, there being no landing- 
place above the site of the bridge except at 
La Prairie village. 

The most serious difficulty to be guarded 
against, both in the design and in the execution 
of the Victoria-bridge, was that operation of 
nature which occurs twice in the year, and 
which is known in North America as the 
“shoving” of the ice: of this forcible illus- 
trations are given. 

The surface ice, arrested in its progress, 
packs into all sorts of imaginable shapes: a 
crust is soon formed, and the river becomes 
frozen over till many square miles of surface 
packed ice is formed. As the water rises, the 
jamb against which this field rests, if not of 
‘sufficient strength to hold it in place, gives 
way ; when the whole river, after it is thus 
frozen into one immense sheet, moves en masse 
down stream, causing the “shovings” so much 
dreaded by the people of Montreal. 


and other a of nature, it was deter- 
mined to bui 





'a large wedge-shaped cut-water of stone-work 
! . . - . . 

| inclined against the current, and presenting an 
jangle to the ice sufficient to separate and 





The Emigrants? Monument, 


To avoid the dangers consequent on these | 


d the Victoria-bridge with stone | 
piers, placed at wide intervals, each pier having | 








Jackson, M.P., afterwards associated in the | fracture it as it rose against the piers. Mr. 


| Hodges describes the movement of the ice 


Ross, C.E., proceeded thither for that purpose. | which took place on the 4th January, 1855, as 
As early as 1846, the Hon. John Young, of presenting a sight never to be forgotten :-— 


| “The whole of the river and La Prairie Basin 
| were one mass of packed ice, which, being held 
| up by the jamb below, had been accumulating 
jand rising for four days. At last some slight 
|symptoms of motion were visible. The uni- 
| versal stillness which prevailed was interrupted 
‘by an occasional creaking, and every one 
breathlessly awaited the result, straining every 
nerve to ascertain if the movement was general. 
The uncertainty lasted but a short period ; for, 
in a few minutes, the uproar arising from the 
|rushing waters, the cracking, grinding, and 
| shoving of the fields of ice, burst on our ears. 
|The sight of twenty square miles (over 
| 124,000,000 tons) of packed ice (which but a 
|few minutes before seemed as a lake of solid 
rock) all in motion, presented a scene grand 
beyond description.” 

| The engineer may well have “ felt relieved ” 
| when he found that the solitary pier, No. 1, 
| which had been battling alone amid this chaos, 
| had not been disturbed. 

| Stone quarries, on a scale commensurate 
| with the magnitude of the undertaking, were 
/opened at Point Claire, some sixteen miles 
| west of Montreal. But, before this could be 
|done, the Indians had to be arranged with. 
| We may scarcely stop to say how disappointed 
the author was when, expecting to meet chiefs 
ornamented after the manner of those in 
Cooper’s novels, with paint and feathers, and 
prepared, before they proceeded to council, to 
offer him the “calumet of peace,” he was 
introduced to a body of miserably dirty-look- 
ing old men, with lank hair, smoking short 
clay pipes ! 

The St. Lawrence, where it is crossed by the 
Victoria-bridge, was, by the soundings taken 
previously to the commencement of the work, 
shown to be of a depth varying from 5 feet to 
15 feet at summer water level, and to have a 
bed of limestone rock, with large boulders 
upon its surface. This led to the contriving 
of floating dams or caissons, which might be 
built during the winter season, and imme- 
diately upon the opening of the navigation 
floated into position and scuttled, so as at 
once to form a nucleus from which the dam 
could be constructed. 

The construction of these dams will be better 
understood upon reference to Fig. 1 (page 672). 
They consisted of a framework of timber, 
forming a large caisson of proper shape and 
dimensions to encircle a pier, with sufficient 
space for piling, puddle chamber, and for the 
| workmen engaged in the construction of the 
masonry. These caissons were 188 feet in 
‘length, and 90 feet in width over all. The 
front part, or bows, were made wedge-shape 
to stem the current, and the stern, or hinder 
part, was made so that it could be removed 
when the masonry was completed, thus enabling 
the floating dam to be taken to winter-quarters. 
The frame-work, or caissons forming 
the sides of the dams, were 20 feet 
broad, and 12 feet to 16 feet deep, the 
width being increased near the bows to 
give additional strength where the sides 
unite, and likewise to give more space 
for workshops and dormitories. The 
bottom and lower part of the sides were 
carefully calked, and when launched 
they drew some 18 inches of water 








ea 

he floating dams were commenced 
in the winter of 1853, and two of them 
were completed and launched in May. 

The first working season was a period 
of disaster, difficulty, and trouble, what 
with inexperience of the climate and of 
the country ; secondly, numerous strikes 
of the workmen ; and, above all, the 
ravages of the cholera. 

The amount of work in progress at 
this period was so great, and the de- 
mand for labour in consequence so 
pressing, that it was no uncommon 
thing for an agent from some other 
works to come amongst the workmen, 
and, by an offer of almost fabulous 
wages, induce perhaps more than half 
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of them to leave. The workmen brought from 
England were also exceedingly troublesome in 
that year, In one instance, a number of mechanics, 
taken out at a cost of upwards of 3,000/., became 
so unmanageable, that in a fortnight from the 
time they got to work they were all disorganized, 
and struck. 

It appears to be almost a custom in Canada for 
mechanics and labourers to strike twice a year, let 
the rate of wages be what it may. e first 
period of genera! strike is in the spring, when in- 
creased activity in every business is occasioned by 
the arrival of the spring fleet. The second is at 
the commencement of harvest, when there is 
abundant demand for labour. Nevertheless the 
writer has occasion to speak strongly of the devo- 
tion and energy of large numbers of his workmen. 
Once brought into proper discipline, they worked 
as British workmen alone can work; and he re- 
cords an anecdote which we cannot resist alluding 
to. The miserable accommodation afforded in 
vessels that were sometimes used for the emigrant 
traffic between Great Britain and America killed 
hundreds of the passengers. Those who survived 
the voyage and were put on shore at Quebec or 
Montreal, with the seeds of pestilence implanted 
in them in the shape of a ship fever, were sent 
to sheds built away from the city for their aceom- 

modation. 

During the years 1846 and 1847, perhaps the 
most fatal that Montreal ever experienced, some 
6,000 poor emigrants died in these emigrant 
sheds, and were interred in a large pit or grave 
common to the whole, in much the same manner 
as those are described to have been buried who 
died of the plague which devastated London in 
early times. 

Towards the close of the work, when the work- 
men were thinking of leaving Canada, the re- 
mains of their poor countrymen were not for- 
gotten, and they determined to erect a monument 
upon the spot. <A large granite boulder, shown by 
the engraving on the previous page, weighing 
some thirty tons, was selected, which was placed 
upon a pedestal some 6 feet high, and which, it 
may be hoped, will to future generations preserve 
the remains of the dead from desecration, 

On the Ist of December, 1859, the Rev. Canon 
Leach, in the presence of the Bishop of Montreal, 
the Rev. Mr. Elligood, and the assembled work- 
men, set the stone in its place. It bears this 
inscription :— 

TO PRESERVE FROM DESECRATION 
THE REMAINS OF 6,000 EMIGRANTS WHO DIED OF 
SHIP FEVER IN 1846 AND 1847, 
THIS STONE IS ERECTED 
BY THE WORKMEN OF MESSRS. PETO, BRASSEY, & BETTS, 
ENGAGED IN THE ERECTION OF THE 
VICTORIA-BRIDGE, 
1859. 

Mention is made, too, of the skill shown by many 

of the men when thrown upon their own resources. 
Here is one instance. Before leaving England, 
Mr. Hodges prepared a sketch and description 
of a “steam traveller.” One of the most eminent 
firms in England was consulted and employed 
to accomplish what he required; and, after some 
two years of experiment and an expenditure of 
some thousands of pounds, a machine was sent out 
which could never be made to do very much more 
than move itself about ; and which, after various 
fruitless attempts to make it available, was thrown 
on one side and never used afterwards. In the 
meantime, the same drawings and description were 
shown to Mr. Chaffey, one of the sub-contractors, 
himself an Englishman, but who had been in 
Canada a sufficient length of time to free his 
genius from the shackles riveted to him in early 
life, and during the winter of 1854 and 1855, 
the rough, ugly, but invaluable machine, which 
handled the whole of the work on the south side of 
the river, was constructed, and in the spring was put 
to work. This is only one illustration which could 
be given of acquired skill and ready application, 
out of many exhibited by members of the staff, 
men who, when they left home, gave little evidence 
of being above the ordinary mark, but who, in 
Canada, proved themselves full of enterprise and 
resource. 

This traveller was 60 feet in span, moving upon 

gawntrees 1,300 feet in length and 20 feet in 
height. Between these the stone was sorted and 
stacked ready for work. The engine and hoisting 
apparatus formed one machine, moving trans- 
versely upon the traveller, which was likewise 
moved longitudinally with the greatest facility by 
the steam power. The machine unloaded the 
waggons, and stacked the largest blocks of e, 

ne of Alea bs. ype ten tons, with the grata 

J er 4, tons of sto 
ios by tile machine. me were mov 
The occurrence of boulders such as we have 





example, in sinking the framework to carry the 
inner row of piles, a large one, fig. 2, was dis- 
covered occupying the whole breadth of the 
puddle-chamber. The removal of it caused a loss 
of time equal to six days, Several attempts were 
made to split it by blasting, which failed; but it 
was eventually removed en masse on the 7th of 
July. It weighed more than twenty tons. 

The brevity of the Canadian season made 
these occurrences the more vexatious. That sea- 
son is, at the outside, six months. The earlier 
portion of it was taken up in preparing for the 
setting of the masonry; and about sixteen weeks 
constituted the whole of the working season for 
the pier masonry. 

This shortness of the season for setting masoury 
induced a consideration of the advisability of using 
felt during the winter to bed the ashlar in, as at 
St. Ann’s Bridge, over the river Ottawa, where 
several of the piers were so constructed, and made 
good sound work. Strips of asphalted felt, about 
3 inches in width, were laid along the whole of 
the front edge of the masonry, at such a distance 
in, that the work might be effectually pointed: 
On each of the cross joints similar strips were 
laid, as likewise at the back of the ashlar. As 
soon as one course of ashlar was laid, it was 
dressed perfectly fair on the bed to a straight 
edge for the reception of another course, which 
was laid on ina similar manner, the backing being 
laid dry and packed as closely as possible. Open 
spaces or flues were left, about 1 foot square, 
throughout the whole height of the pier. The 
work was completed in this manner during the 
winter; and, as soon as the weather permitted, 
and the frost was fairly out of the stone, the piers 
were carefully pointed, and the whole of the inte- 
rior well grouted from the flues. The work, it is 
said, thus became one solid mass. 

During the extreme cold, or when the ther- 
mometer was more than 20° belew zero, Fahren- 
heit, if there was any wind at all, the men could 
not work, as at such times the smallest portion of 
the body left exposed was frozen instantly. The 
greatest care was, therefore, requisite. The men 
had to work in thick gloves, and with heavy coats 
on. Fur caps covered their ears, and heavy hand- 
kerchiefs were worn over the greater part of their 
faces, so that only a very small portion was visible. 
Even with all this care they were occasionally 
frost-bitten. 

It should be remembered that the whole of the 
iron work for the tubes was prepared at the 
Canada Works, Birkenhead. At these works 
every plate and other part was finished ready for 
putting in place. With what accuracy this was 
done will be seen when it is said that in the centre 
tube, consisting of 10,309 pieces, in which were 
punched nearly half a million of holes, not one 
piece required alteration, neither was there a hole 
punched wrong! Therefore, to Mr. George Har- 
rison, the manager of the Birkenhead works, and 
to his assistants, Messrs. Alexander and Heap, is 
due a good share of credit. 

We must hasten on. The roofing of the bridge 
was put on. This roofing (Fig. 3 shows its aspect) 
was of wood covered with tin, which was so laid 
as to allow the snow and water to run off from 
it. Upon the top of the ridge was a footway for 
workmen, two feet broad. Immediately over the 
sides of the tubes, rails were laid upon longitudi- 
nals of oak, bracketed up to allow for the passage 
of water under them. The rails were designed to 
carry a “traveller,” bestriding the tube, to be 
used for painting. Fig. 4 shows the bridge with 
eevee upon it; and Fig. 5 is a view down the 
tube. 

The tubes are lighted from the sides, in which 
holes are cut at every 60 feet. The interior is 
so light, that on a clear day every rivet-head 
inside of the tube is distinctly visible. 

In closing his account, Mr. Hodges justly says, 
——“ Looking back at all the various difficulties, 
oe and finangeial, by which this work was 

m time to time em : it scarcely admits 
of doubt that, in the hands of other and less ener- 

etic and peragyering eont than Messrs. 


to, ' would 
the suoseaha issue to which i ha been rough, 


cirarenerenaaenks 
: 
4 should have been ged if we ag deage 


little more said of t ,—of th 
wage pemponaible suecess of the work. 

e have Tah ce ee HEE nore 
than a few dimensions and statistics. The beams 
of the bridge are 16 feet wide: they are 18 feet 





mentioned constantly interposed difficulties. For 


Sera sais ante le 





pemeeeeen | 


6 inches high at the abutments, increased to 22 
feet in the centre, and are constructed of iron 
plates on the tubular principle, the same as those 
at the Britannia Bridge over the Menai Straits, 
except that there are no cells either at top or 
bottom. The spans are 25 in number, viz., 24 of 
242 to 247 feet, while the centre span for the 
navigation is 330 feet. 

In building the tubes, the greatest increase of 
camber which occurred in one day, consequent 
upon the difference of temperature between the 
bottom and top of tubes, was 14 inch, 

The greatest expansion of a single tube from 
the centre of the resting pier to the extremity of 
the roller end, say 258 feet, with a variation of 
temperature of — 27° to + 128°, or equal to 155° 
Fahrenheit, was 3} inches. This was ascertained 
by an index, locked up for twelve months. 

The first part of the north abutment coffer-dam 
was towed into place on the 24th of May, 1854. 
The first stone of the bridge was laid 20th July, 
1854, and the first train passed over the bridge on 
the 17th of December, 1859, The total length 
of the tubes is 6,592 feet. The total length of 
bridge, 9,144 feet. The height of the tube above 
surface of water is 60 feet. The weight of iron 
in tubes is 9,044 tons. The number of rivets, 
1,540,000. The tube was painted four times; 
and, as the area is thirty-two acres, there are, of 
course, 128 acres of painting. Number of piers, 
twenty-four. The quantity of masonry in piers 
and abutments is 2,713,095 cubic feet. The quan- 
tity of timber in temporary works, is 2,280,000 
cubic feet. 

The following are the inscriptions at the en- 
trance of the bridge :— 

[On the outer lintel.] 

ERECTED A.D. MDCCCLIX, 
ROBERT STEPHENSON AND ALEX. M. ROSS, 
ENGINEERS, 

{On the interior lintel.] 

BUILT 





BY 
JAMES HODGES, 
FOR 
SIR 8S. MORTON PETO, BART., THOMAS BRASSEY, 


AND 
EDWARD LADD BETTS, 
CONTRACTORS. 

That this remarkable work, of great social and 
international importance, may long stand to fulfil 
its special purposes and to attest the skill, science, 
pluck, perseverance, and power of Englishmen, is 
our sincere and fervent hope. 





We append the names of the contractors’ staff: all who 
were concerned in the construction doubtless desiring to 
have their names connected with it. 

Engineering Department.—John Duncan, engineer in 
charge of works; Charles Legge, assistant ditto on south 
side; W. Oliver Gooding, assistant engineer ; Frederick 
Cutbill, ditto; William Grain, ditto; H. H. Killany, as- 
sistant engineer and draughtsman; J. W. Woodford, me- 
chanical engineer; James Dunbar, mechanical draughts- 
man. 

Office Department.—W. C. Spiller, secretary and chief 
accountant; David Aikman, assistant accountant and 
storekeeper ; Thomas Cole, cash clerk. 

Steam Boat and Barge Department.—D. Ross Kerr, 
superintendent ; Slater, Davis, J. Ryan, Thomas Datton, 
and Robert Duncan, masters; W. C. Dutton, clerk. 

Sub-Contractors.— Benjamin Chaffey, for south abutment 
and for nine piers; John O. Hodges, for four piers ; 
Messrs. Brown & Watson, for two piers; William New- 
combe, quarrying and cutting stone at Pointe Claire; 
William Bissant, setting masonry; Hilman, setting ma- 
sonry; Jacques Normand, crib work; J. W. Wilstead, 
crib work and staging; Walter Wardle, staging ; James 
Hodkinson, erection of tubes; Martineau, tinning of 
roof; Thomas, painting. 

Superintendents, Inspectors, Foremen, §c.—A.G. Fowler 
and {tilton Sessions, general superintendents ; L. Kirkup, 


jun., W. R. Bell, Simon Foote, and Goulder, inspectors of 


riveting; Alex. Sutherland, J. Harrison, J. Akenhead, J. 
Hill, and John Thompson, inspectors of masonry; G. 
Pyke, inspector of painting; John Meliville, foreman of 
shops; John McNeil, S. Bonneville, Joseph Kirkbride, 
William Kirkbride, Dancan McDonald, and Ed. Williams, 
foremen of carpenters; D. Wilson and J. Tarner, foremen 
of masons; Samuel Ratcliffe and Edward Coulton, fore- 
men of riveters; George Perkins, foreman of sailors; 
Robert Wilbar and John Bailey, foremen of labourers; 
Barney Seery, superintendent of divers and boatmen. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SANITARY 
KNOWLEDGE. 
PUBLIO HEALTH DEPARTMENT, GLASGOW. 


On the closing day of the recent congress of the 
Social Science Association Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
as we have already mentioned, delivered an 
as president of that department. He referred es- 
'y at the commencement to the injury result- 
to the community from the want of sanitary 
knowledge, and the loss which is taking place in the 
efiective strength of our productive populations. 
od pl niger orb ‘Great Britain, on Te- 

to her acknowledged position and destinies, 
and the qualities of labour and service required to 
fulfil them, is at this time actually getting more 
and more underpeopled, even at her present rate 
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of inereasing population. Industrial demands of 
external as well as of internal enterprise are now 
checked for want of available labouring hands of 
the quality of those by which, under competent 
directing heads, her present industrial position 
has been achieved. The primary qualities of those 
hands whom we are accustomed to call Anglo- 
Saxon without any very exact knowledge of what 
they were, but which include the Lowland Scotch 
as well as English, are, as I have elsewhere 
stated, great bodily strength, applied under the 
command of a steady, persevering will, mental self- 
containedness, and impassibility to external irre- 
levant impressions, or to distractive pleasurable ex- 
citement, that carries them through the continued 
repetition of toilsome labour—‘ steady as time.’ 
To the British workman work is a serious thing ; 
and it és a serious and great thing. Negatively in 
what it excludes, as well as positively in what it 


and, notwithstanding the increase of the popula- 
tion, is getting, relatively to the future demand 
for labour of the right quality, more and more 
underpeopled. The important conclusion from the 
premiss is, that it behoves all civic communities 
to take measures to arrest the insanitary condi- 
tions which annually slaughter full two hundred 
thousand persons by preventible disease, and which 
more and more deteriorate, in spite of all manu- 
facturing and commercial and general prosperity, 
the physical, and thence the mental and moral, 
condition of the population who survive. It is 
not because wages are augmenting, or with the 
view to countenance any notion that the increase 
of wages should be checked, that I present these 
considerations for saving and thereby increasing 
the population. On the contrary, I think it well 
for the advance of machinery and the arts, as also 
for the good of the people themselves, that wages 





insures, it is a great virtue. In every-day life it 


ensures truthfulness, getting work done in time | that there are conditions inherent to an advance 
and according to order: it excludes lying excuses, |of the arts of production and improvements in 
cheating, and the necessity for excessive labour | 
of superintendence: it excludes evasions of obli- | require advanced rates of wages independently of 
gations, and frauds, to obtain without labour the | 
produce of other people’s labour, to obtain pleasure | 


and subsistence at other people’s expense: it ex- 


cludes shams. Persistent labour, impassivity to | 


pleasurable excitement, excludes vagabondage. I 
have been in a position to obtain the impartial 


efficiency of the British labourer,—that two British 
labourers do as much work as three modern Nor- 
mans, or three modern Norwegians, or three 
modern Danes. Our sanitary engineer, Mr. Raw- 
linson, who directed works in the Crimea, avers 
that it would have been economical to have ex- 
ported British labourers at 5s. a-day to have per- 
formed the work done by the Eastern workers at 
less than one-fifth the rate of daily wages. And 
British engineers who have conducted works in 
other parts of the world give similar testimony. 
The quality which singly, willingly, silently, and 
steadily takes the lead of other labourers in mining 
and tunnelling takes the lead in penetrating forests 
and clearances for colonization. Volney and other 
French witnesses acknowledge the superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon in this respect. The foremost 
labour of every kind and degree, mental as well as 
manual, which has supplied the waste of life and 
energy in our towns, has been sustained by supe- 
rior physical stamina derived from those compa- 
ratively good sanitary conditions enjoyed for gene- 
rations in rural districts which we wish to give 
to towns,—pure air, pure water, and abundant 
food. Now the drain upon this description of 
labour has been and is such as to weaken our de- 
fences more seriously than we have been disposed 
to admit : at this time when the improvements in 
the implements of war require an improved qua- 
lity of hands to wield them, though the condition 
of the sailor in the royal navy has undergone 
great improvement, as denoted among other things 
by the death-rate, which, the deaths from violence 
included, is little more than one-third that of the 
mercantile marine; yet it has been a complaint 
of many of the commanders that the hands they 
now obtain, and these with difficulty, are often 


the refuse of the ports. The hill districts which | 


formerly ‘grew Guardsmen,’ where the sons of 
small farmers who had no capital preferred enlist- 
ment to the wages of a shilling a day as agricul- 
tural labourers, are now reported to be almost 
fruitless as enlisting grounds; but the royal com- 
missioners appear to be uninformed of the fact 
that the same men have now the inducements of 
wages of several shillings a day as navvies, and that 
there is an army of a hundred thousand men of 
the quality which supplied the Guards, chiefly got 


| And this increase of wages with the advance of 
| the productive arts will, I hope, occasion labour 
testimony of foreign employers to the superior | 


should be advanced. I have elsewhere shown 


machinery exemplified in Glasgow itself, which 


the ordinary economical principles of supply and 
demand. With an immense increase of population 
and machinery in Lancashire, wages have more 
than doubled since the beginning of the century. 


to be better economised, and life to be better 
cared for. The death-rate in Great Britain may 
be stated in round numbers altogether at half a 
million annually. On an analysis of the causes of 
death, with a knowledge of the present state of 
sanitary science, it is declared that one-half may 
be prevented; and that, too, by tried and well- 
ascertained means. In old dwellings the death- 
rate has been reduced from fluctuations of from 
30 to 40 per 1,000, to fluctuations of from 13 to 
20 and of from 13 to 15 per 1,000; from 28 per 
1,000 to 16, from 26 to 17. In particular dis- 
tricts, by one measure alone, by an improved 
supply of water carried into houses, and by im- 
proved drainage within the houses, abolishing the 
middenstead and substituting a water-closet appa- 
ratus, the death-rate has been reduced by one- 
third; that is to say, it has been made as if 
each third year there were a jubilee, and no 
deaths and no sickness. I have an instance 
where, in an agricultural district, and with 
labourers alone, by care, the death-rate has 
been reduced to less than one-half within twelve 
in a thousand. From common lodging-houses, by 
the enforcement, through the police, of sanitary 
regulations, typhus and diarrhwa, as epidemics 
(whilst prevalent amongst the houses of the 
labouring classes), are banished. In our well- 
regulated district institutions for pauper children 
those epidemic visitations which ravage the chil- 
dren of the families of working men are almost 
unknown, and the death-rate is reduced to one- 
third that prevailing amongst their children. 
7 * * % 


So certain will the chief data be found to be 





to render the marriage of the most prudent and 
competent to become heads of families improvi- 
dent. 








MR. SHERIFF BELL ON ARCHITECTURE. 
THE GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE first meeting for the session was held on 

the 15th inst.; Mr. Charles Wilson in the chair. 

A report from the Committee having been read, 

and other business transacted, Mr. Sheriff Bell 

addressed the meeting. He said—I felt honoured 

when your Committee requested that I would 

make a few observations on this opening night of 
your session. These observations will be very 

brief, and I am afraid very desultory, but I have 
all my life felt the power of architecture, been 
thoroughly cognisant of its importance, and I 

trust, therefore, that while I speak with that feel- 
ing of respect which architecture deserves, you 
will, at the same time, pardon my shortcomings in 
point of skill and practical knowledge. Architec- 
ture, in the largest sense of the word, may be 
defined as artistic feeling in stone. The architect 
is a person who possesses the power of giving 
artistical beauty to building in stone; and the 
design in architecture, when it reaches the highest 
flights, has been assimilated by many enthusiastic 
minds to poetry in stone. Madame de Staél spoke 
of Milan Cathedral as frozen music. I think that 
perhaps the public mind generally is not suffi- 
ciently impressed with the amount of intelligence, 
information, and intellect that is required to make 
up a great architect. We have produced in Great 
Britain some very illustrious architects, who are 
entitled to take rank with the most eminent men 
in any department of literature or of art. It is 
impossible to read of the achievements of such 
men as Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and 
Sir William Chambers, without feeling that we 
have to do with minds of the highest order. Sir 
Christopher Wren, in the course of his life, not 
only gave this country two of the most splendid 
buildings which the world possesses—I mean 
Greenwich Hospital and St. Paul’s Cathedral,— 
but he covered the country with many other noble 
specimens—at least twenty-five beautiful churches. 
We know that we are indebted for Whitehall to 
Jones, and for Somerset House to Chambers. But 
we need not go quite so far back to find the intel- 
lectual power of a great architect. I venture tosay 
that, if we look at any intellectual effort in any de- 
partmentof intellect or of art that has beenachieved 
within the last twenty-five years, there is none 
entitled to take pre-eminence over the creation of 
Sir Charles Barry in the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment, They have been twenty years in building, 
but they remain a monument of Barry’s genius, 
which will descend, no doubt, to long ages, and 
excite the admiration of our children’s children. 
Poor Barry was often during his lifetime, when he 
found it necessary to make additional demands 
upon the exchequer, when he had to contend with 
necessary causes of delay and many inconveniences 
that started up to oppose him—he was often, I 








when competently examined, as to enable a con- 
tractor to contract, for the attainment of given 
sanitary results ; and he ought, with the requisite 





| powers, to contract for the attainment of given 
|ends; aud he ought to contract for the reduction 
| of the sickness and death-rate of such a city as 
| Glasgow, by at least one-third, at an expense of 
jabout 1d, a week per head of the entire popula- 
| tion, a charge less than the insurance charge for 
| the alleviation of the present excess of sickness 
jand mortality. The course most urgently re- 
|quired by the present demands for labour and 
| service, improved in quality, as well as increased 
|in amount, is first to arrest the great infantile 


say, I may almost call it badgered in the House of 
| Commons by his employers for alleged delays and 
| occasional alleged defects; but I am satisfied that 
time will show that those were narrow-minded 
|criticisms, and that Barry, going on quietly, 
| determinedly, and with consummate skill in his 
| own noble and beautiful art, has produced a build- 
|ing which reflects honour upon this nation, and 
| which would be an ornament in any quarter of 
| Europe. Now, just let us consider, in some of 


‘the kindred departments of intellect, what has 


| been done within the last twenty-five years, in 
| order that we may form some sort of notion of this 
| great work of Barry’s: shall we compare it with 


from these now almost barren enlistment fields, | slaughter from preventible causes in towns, and | any of the poetry of the last twenty-five years? 


engaged in the works of new construction abroad 
as well as at home; and there is another army 
of upwards of a hundred and twenty thousand 
men engaged in working the new modes of con- 
veyance. 

After alluding to various drains on the working 
population, he said,—In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts certainly, and I believe the mining districts, 
extensions of establishments, and entirely new esta- 
blishments, are standing still for want of hands of 
the right quality, and the increasing demand for 
the labour of children is everywhere felt as a most 
grievous barrier to what is commonly deemed a 
requisite education. These are large facts, on 
which it behoves us to ponder for the future of 
the country, Wide examination will sustain the 
large premiss which I assert, that Great Britain 
is at this time underpeopled in respect to the 
demands of a suitable quality of labour and ser- 
vice,—an assertion of importance not to imperial 
interestsalone, but to the progress of civilization, — 


jnext to improve the physical, and thence the 
moral, training of the children of all classes, espe- 
| cially the children of the labouring classes. The 
/ treatment of children, a real public concern for 
their welfare, is in itself a high test of the moral 
jand social condition of a city, of a nation, of an 
|age, and commonly of a family. An infantile 
death-rate, that is to say of children within the 
year of their birth, I have always held to be the 
best single test of the sanitary condition of a place 
or of a population, as that test is the least affected 
by occupation, or by immigration, or irrigation, 
as children are the most sensitive to aérial im- 
purities, One pernicious effect of the present un- 
certainty of infantile life consequent on the 
insanitary condition of the dwellings of the labour- 
ing classes,—and, indeed, of the lower middle 
classes too, and of the excessive miseries and 
anxieties encountered in rearing children, the 
uncertainty of the means of rearing them, and 
the uncertainties of the parents’ own lives,—is 





I do not know any single poem that has been 
produced within that period that appears to me 
a finer and more poetical creation than that 
| building of Barry’s. Take the “ Idylls of 
the King,” if you like—that great and beauti- 
ful poem of our great poet Tennyson. I do 
not think the “Idylls of the King” puts Ten- 
nyson intellectually on higher ground than 
the Houses of Parliament put Barry. Take any 
popular work of fiction of the present day, and I 
believe Barry is far above them. We shall never 
say that the successful and clever author of 
“Adam Bede,” or of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” has 
produced in these works anything so intellectual 
or so great as that noble and beautiful building. 
Take successful pictures—and no one admires the 
beautiful art of painting more than I do. We 
have some very eminent artists now living in this 
country ; but, taking their individual works, I 
am pre to challenge comparison with any 
one of them—at least, as a great effort—an effort 
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likely to command the respect and admiration of 
thousands, I may say millions, of our posterity, 
with the Palace of Westminster. A sort of com- 
parison of this kind enables us to come to some 
more distinct understanding of the real platform 
upon which a great architect is entitled to stand. 
It appears to me that Barry’s Palace puts him 
upon the same platform as his “ Ivanhoe ” did Sir 
Walter Scott, or the “Excursion” put Words- 
worth. I do not know that within the last 
twenty-five years, taking it for all in all, taking 
the beautiful exterior, and the still more exquisite 
interior, so complete, so harmonious, so perfect in 





whether we look to that or to the simpler and 
daily avocations of ordinary architecture, we cannot 
but feel that the profession of architecture is at 
once a most noble and a most useful one; and 
happy, say I, is it for any city in which an intel- 
ligent body of men, such as I now see before me, 
take a deep and daily interest in such a subject. 
The duties of the architect are not confined simply 
to the building—to the mere use and superin- 
tendence of the mode of the use of the stone and 
the lime. There are a number of subsidiary mat- 
ters, all of which go to the comfort or the beauty 
of a building, and in all of which the architect is 




















all its parts—there is any one more entitled to the | entitled to have a voice, nay, a predominant voice. 
respect of his countrymen for having produced a |I heard to-night, with great pleasure, from the 
grand creation. Sir Charles Barry, you all well | report of your proceedings of last session, that you 
remember, was not simply a Gothic architect, have looked with no small interest upon the deco- 
although he selected that rich and beautiful style ration of our beautiful old cathedral, and that you, 
of architecture for the Houses of Parliament. He as you were not only entitled, but as you were 





has adorned London with hardly less beautiful bound to do, have watched anxiously what has 
buildings in a totally different description of been doing there in the matter of painted glass. | 
architecture—the Italian or Palladian. Witness I think,in the first place, that the public of Glasgow | 
his Travellers’ Club and his Reform Club. Palla- are greatly indebted to those public-minded citizens | 
aig: Italian re he, boo said to oi ve re 2 oad —— eo 
dated its origin from about the beginning of the of painted glass to that fine old building, because | 
sixteenth century. At that time commercial enter- there can be no doubt that, especially ina fine eccle- | 
prise and popular freedom were making consider- siastical building, the interior very finely coloured 
able strides, and feudalism and ecclesiasticism were produces a richness, a beauty, a grandeur of light | 
giving way a little before them, and with these and shadow, a solemnity, a religious awe and effect 
the Gothic architecture receded considerably from , which almost no other adjunct will give. I regret, 
the high position which it had taken ; and forcom- that a difference of opinion has arisen as to the 
mercial purposes and the purposes of a great nation mode in which those painted windows were to be 
rising into wealth and prosperity, it was found that applied, or rather as to the manner and place in | 
in many instances the Palladian, or Italian style, which, and from which, they were to be executed | 
was more suitable and more appropriate. Hence, |and obtained. I think that, as usual, where a, 
we find that during the whole of the sixteenth, and difference of opinion gets up, and where, perhaps, | 
a large portion of the seventeenth century, that some little anxiety and heat has been shown on 
style was in very general acceptation and use. both sides, there has, perhaps, been a little exagge- | 
Various modifications, both of the Gothic and of ration on both sides. On the one side it has been 
the pure Roman or Italian have ensued; and we | maintained that it was impossible to get proper | 
perhaps may now say, generally, talking of the windows for our cathedral from the exertions of | 
a oe eee - been A owe psd of peg ang aye Dar that a — — ng 
iscussion recently in the architectural world— | to for those windows was Munich, a city of the 
that it seems to be pretty well admitted that for arts, and a city in which the art of painting glass 
ecclesiastical or baronial buildings, Gothic, upon has been much cultivated; aud the committee, | 
the whole, is the best; for civil or municipal | having finally resolved to go there, have also | 
buildings, the Italian or Palladian ; and for family | adopted the opinion that it is necessary to be 
mansions, the Tudor. You are aware that in the | uniform in the cathhdral; and to preserve, there- 
competition for the Houses of Parliament, the | fore, uniformity, they seem now to think that they 
competitors were restricted to two styles—the can go, or should go, nowhere else. It is also 
Gothic and the Elizabethan. Barry wisely, I maintained, upon that side of the question, that 
think, chose the Gothic, because there can be no the two windows which have been obtained from 
doubt that it is a more ween and a grander Munich, are so infinitely superior to anything that 
car, the wecund prise ta Wes cosppoiibia en| seobs tun plegeiacs ot Mle uenalica to gota 
given for a very beautiful Elizabethan design. In | Upon the other side of the question it has been 
the recent competition for the new Government | stated, and certainly well statcd, by many intelli- 
Offices in London, which has excited so much at- | gent men, that we have sufficient art within the 
tention, there has been no restriction of style—all | confines of our own country to have justified our 
styles have been thrown open to the competitors; | committee in appealing to it; and that there are 
but we are aware that there a to be a divi- | both glass-stainers, as artizans and manipulators 
crombers being, cleat that the seyie ‘engi $0°S0/| Sil geghe Uiatel Mak Wk ihaes stv TAA x 
the horizontal—either Italian or Grecian ; others | high as any that Munich possesses, capable 
being equally clear, for the sake of uniformity of giving suitable and appropriate designs to 
with the Houses of Parliament, and upon the , those windows. And this party, who so think, 
ground of the merit of the style itself, that it are inclined to say that the Munich style of 
ought to be Gothic. In the meantime, I under- | painted windows is not the best—that it is con- 
stand, it is a Gothic design that has obtained the ventional, that it is of a peculiar character, that it 


first prize. But whether that design is to be | isnot sorich or strong in colour or in tone as other 


country capable of producing at least as fine 
windows as those which we have got. I do not 
object to that intelligent committee having given 
certain orders to the artists in Munich, but I 
doubt that they are altogether right in holding 
that it is absolutely necessary that because they 
have got two or three, and are going to get one or 
two more from Munich, the whole windows in 
the cathedral should come from Munich, I know 
that they stand up for what they call uniformity 
of style, and the probable introduction of discord 
if they put in windows which cannot be considered 
to be precisely in the same style as that which has 
been adopted in Munich. Now, I differ with great 
diffidence, in the feeling as to that. I do not 
think that a monotony of style in a great building 
like our cathedral is at all necessary, or desirable. 
I do not think there will be any discord, any dis- 
agreeable harshness, in having, in certain of these 
windows, fine rich glass from Dresden; nor do I 
think there would be anything discreditable, but 
something very creditable to this country, if we 
had two or three beautiful windows by our native 
artists, such windows as we can sce in Gloucester 
Cathedral; such a window as I know is to be put 
up in St. Paul’s, commissioned from native artists 
alone. Whilst, therefore, I think we are much 
indebted to that most intelligent Committee for 


_ what they have done, and whilst, if their arrange- 


ments are complete, I do not think that it would 
perhaps be safe or right to attempt at this stage 
to interfere with them, still that is not to prevent 
intelligent men who think upon the subject—it 
is nct to prevent artists who visit Glasgow, of 
the highest fame, with some of whom I have 
visited the cathedral — it is not to prevent 
professors from London, men of accredited 
reputation, from making their cbservations and 
their fair criticisms upon the Munich glass, 
We are not to be tied down to the implicit faith 
that Munich, and Munich alone, can produce 
painted glass for the Glasgow Cathedral. I hold 
that dogma to be a fallacy, whilst I give all due 
credit to the talent and power of some of the 
Munich artists who do spend their lives in pro- 
ducing windows. This is one of the subsidiary 
subjects deeply connected with architecture. There 
are many others, such as the decoration of the 
interior of the buildings, and other matters not 
immediately connected with building, such as our 
drains and sewerages, all of which are subjects 
interesting to architects, and with which they 
p<culiarly are bound to be familiar. 

The Rev. Mr. Batchelor, Mr. R. Somers, Mr. 
John Honeyman, jan., and others addressed the 
meeting. 





EXHIBITION BUILDING OF THE BOARD 
OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF 
LOWER CANADA. 

Tue brief accounts of this structure, as the 
Crystal Palace, which have appeared in some of 
the English papers, and our own reference to it, 
have not satisfied some who are concerned in its 
erection, and we have in consequence received 
a few additional particulars from Montreal. In 
form the building is that of a cross, the main body 
consisting of a nave and aisles, 184 feet in length 
by a total width of 80 feet, and a height from the 
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ultimately executed remains at this moment, I 
believe, a little doubtful. Now, whilst architec- 
ture, viewed in this way, is the main instrument 
by which populous cities are rendered beautiful 
and grand, and striking to the eye, and delight- 
ful to live in, and delightful to gaze at, we must 
not forget that architecture has also no less 
imoportant, though, perhaps, not such conspi- 
cuous, duties to perform. Architecture has to 
make cities also, and the dwelling-places of man 
comfortable, healthy, salubrious, andsafe. Archi- 
tecture and all sanitary requisites go hand in 
hand. It was well said by Mr. Chadwick, at the 
recent meeting of the Social Science Association 
here, that the physician now, instead of sending 
his recipe to the apothecary, might with greater 
propriety send it to the architect. For if the archi- 
tect, at least, is left to his own way—if he is not 
trammelled by his employer, and tied down to do 
certain things which he would far rather not do— 
if he is allowed the freedom which every inde- 
pendent architect ought to endeavour to obtain, I 
say that he, in many circumstances, becomes 
responsible not only for the beauty and the gran- 
deur, but the comfort and the health of cities. 
Therefore, whether we look at those great prizes in 
the intellectual world of architecture, which occur 
only occasionally, but to which a man of genius 
will ever look as affording the means for handing 
down his name and doing the greatest and the 
highest things that can be done in the art,— 


styles, and that the truth of this is proved by the 
two specimens which have been already put up in 
the cathedral. Now, it is not for me to pronounce 
any decision between these two contending par- 
ties. It would be the height of arrogance in me 
to attempt to do so. I believe that Munich is 
capable of sending out some most excellent speci- 
mens of painted glass; I believe that Munich is 
entitled to the honour of being permitted to send 
windows to our cathedral, and that those windows, 
whether they entirely come up to all that could 
be wished of them, whether they may not be toa 
certain extent feeble in tone and in colour, yet 

ss great artistic excellencies and beauty. 
But, whilst I believe this, I also believe that 
Munich is not the only place in the world where 
painted glass can be got, and I most thoroughly 
believe that it is not, upon the whole, judging by 
the specimens which we have already seen in this 
city, the very best school of painted glass at this 
moment. If any one take the trouble of going 
into our crypt, where we have windows from 
Munich, from Brussels, from Dresden, I think no 
one accustomed to the effect of colour, looking at 
the richness and purity of tone or colour, and 
looking at the effect which this rich and deep tone 
produces within an interior, but will acknowledge 
that, in the crypt at least, the Dresden windows 
are decidedly superior to those from Munich, But 
I go farther, and I have no hesitation whatsoever 





in stating my belief that we have artists in this 


street level to the underside of the circular roof 
of 80 feet, or equal to that of the transepts of the 
’51 Exhibition. The transepts, with their aisles, 
(one bay only of which is at present completed on 
each side), are 60 feet wide, with a present length 
across the entire building of 124 feet. 

The two principal fronts have columns, girders, 
and outer circles and ornaments of the a 
fanlights, of iron : the windows, ventilators, blin q 
&e., are of ornamental woodwork. The side 
walls above the stone base course are built of red 
brick, with white pressed brick dressings to the 
windows, panels, and piers. There is a stone 
basement, 9 feet high, under the entire building. 

In the interior are two tiers of galleries, each 
20 feet wide, running round the building over the 
aisles, the lowest one being at a level of 20 feet 
above the ground-floor. The internal columns 
and girders, with their mode of junction, &c., are 
somewhat similar to those in the Sydenbam 
Palace. The roofs are of wood, cov: for the 
present with patent felting and composition ; but 
they will eventually have an outer covering of tin. 
This description of roof was determined on in 
preference to one of glass, in consequence of the 
great changes in the climate from Midsummer's 
heat to winter’s intense cold, rendering it very 
difficult,—in fact, in a building of this magnitude 
quite impossible,—to keep it sufficiently cool in 
summer and warm in winter, were it otherwise 
constructed. 
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As a proof of the energy with which this build- 
ing was carried on, we may mention that, from 
the time that the first pile was driven (upwards 
of one-half of the entire foundation had to be 
piled in consequence of the soft state of the 
ground on a portion of the site), until its inaugu- 
ration by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, a period 
of only sixteen weeks elapsed. The style of the 
building as to its construction, and the descrip- 
tion of the iron work, both in the castings and 
the fitting together, being entirely new to the 
contractors engaged upon the several portions of 
the building, render this, even under favourable 
circumstances, a very short period to erect so large 
an edifice in a new country. Mr. J. W. Hopkins 
is the architect, and Mr. D. McNevin the builder. 








PROGRESS. 

WE really live in marvellous times when science, 
with giant strides, is surprising the most sanguine. 
Amongst the new wonders, we have accounts from 
Austria of the invention of a printing-machine of 
extraordinary quality, dispensing, it is said, with 
the use of all assistance, save that of mecha- 
nical apparatus. No persons are required to feed it 
with paper, or to remove the printed sheets, both 
processes being accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of the machine itself. The paper for 
this purpose is supplied in rolls or webs, many 
hundred yards in length. The machine first cuts 
a sheet of the requisite size, then prints, and 
finally throws it off—a newspaper ready for the 
reader, and in Austria, too! All that manual 
labour in this case is required to do is to bring 
forward fresh webs of paper, and to take away the 
printed sheets. Thus, in the Vienna State Print- 
ing-office ten presses are attended by one man 
only. The same office is said to have started a 
capital invention for the manufacture of paper 
itself from straw. 

The electric telegraph is progressing in useful- 
ness, is ever developing new power, and will, ere 
long, be an important element in the manage- 
ment of business, and also be a means of carrying 
out other objects. 

Professor Wheatstone’s instruments (as is gene- 
rally known), consist of two kinds. The one is 
described as the Automatic Telegraph, and the 
other as the Universal Telegraph. ‘The latter is 
the most useful for distances of from one to three 
miles, It is so easy of manipulation that any one 
who can spell can disperse intelligence. On a 
small circular dial are the letters of the alphabet 
and the numerals, one to nine, witha cypher. As 
these letters and figures are touched, in the 
same manner as the keys of a pianoforte, the 
same letters or figures are indicated at the 
place te which the communication is to be made. 
Another dial, with a pointer, which points to 
letters and figures exactly the same as the other 
dial, is fixed close by for communication. It is 
thus plain that any one, even of the most ordinary 
intellect, and without practice, can hold commu- 
nication with another by this simple means; and 
so portable are these instruments, that as one man 
carries them another can push the truck which 
contains the reel of wire. By their means commu- 
nications were made throughout the French army 
at the battle of Solferino. There seems to be 
nothing to prevent the application of this prin- 
ciple, at a moderate cost, to dwellings, to the same 
extent as gas and water are now laid on (this we 
have before hinted at), and by proper arrangements 





at the different stations of the Metropolitan Tele- | 
graph, which stations may soon be as numerous | 
as the post-offices now are. When Mr. Jones, | 
or Mr. Brown, has had the electric telegraph 
laid on, he will be placed in communication, 
at a lightning rate, with the whole of the metro- | 
polis, and, for an extra payment, with the chief 
part of Europe. It may, however, be that in| 
course of time facilities will be thus afforded | 
for the conveyance of messages throughout the 
entire empire. It is curious to speculate on the 
changes which may be made by this means in| 
the usages of society. For instance, if the weather | 
is unfavourable or other circumstances occur, 
ladies of fashion may sit in their boudoirs, and 
perform all the necessary small gossip of a morn- 
ing call with friends, despatching fifty polite mes- 
sages and receiving the answers from places at a 
considerable distance within an hour, their maids 
delivering the same by touching that marvellous 
dial which in days of yore would have been con- 
sidered a supernatural agency, and then awaiting 
the reply. In fact, the telegraph may be made to 
write its own messages and replies, and thus 
save further trouble. We can fancy in those 
days to come, in the houses of our merchants, 





artists, and others, in London and elsewhere, the 


electric signal being given, little children spelling 
the letters indicated by the distinct but rapid 
pointing on the dial which brings news from all 
directions, and hastening to inform their parents 
or guardians that Aunt So-and-so, or Mrs. Blank, 
or it may be their brother Tom at Oxford, or 
Uncle Jack at Aberdeen, is talking to them. 

The swiftest of the express locomotive trains, or 
all the means of Mr. Rowland Hill, are as nothing 
in comparison with the speed at which thoughts 
can thus be exchanged. 

From the Houses of Parliament a line of the 
description alluded to already communicates with 
the Queen’s Printers in Fleet-street, by which 
Members, without the intervention of a third 
person, can readily send any messages, 

To ministers of state, to those engaged in 
departments of great companies, or connected 
with the press, this species of telegraphy will ere 
long be as familiar as the morning newspaper ; 
and that, too, may then be cut without hands 
from the Vienna paper-web, printed off also with- 
out human intervention, and wrapped up and 
addressed by the American newspaper-addressing 
machine, of which we some time since gave an 
account. 

An instance is mentioned in Chambers’s Journal 
of a nobleman who resides five miles from Dundee 
now habitually sending orders to his tradesmen 
in the town by domestic telegraph. 

What a wonderful power the special telegraphic 
system must give to the police, and how useful it 
must be to the fire-brigades of the metropolis. 
The Americans already have something of the 
kind. In coal and other mines, in the carrying 
forward of military operations, in the management 
of large manufactories, and in a hundred other 
ways, its operation will be most valuable. 

At Chatham, twenty-five fuses were fired by 
telegraphic influence at two miles’ distance. How 
suggestive this circumstance is of many applica- 
tions, such as the blasting-works of coal pits 
and quarries, already in partial use. With ma- 
nagement it might be made the means of simul- 
taneously lighting all the gas-lamps in a town, as 
long ago suggested. This, however, may not 
be for long needed, for who can say how soon the 
electric lights may as effectually supersede gas as 
that invention did the oil lamps of Queen Anne 
and George III.’s days? As it is, the gas-jets in 
an assembly-room in Edinburgh have been lit 
simultaneously by electricity. 

It seems but the other day that we saw the 
first beginning of photography. We remember 
the speculative observations which were made 
respecting it, while the great mass of the people 
were incredulous. Year after year this art-science 
has progressed. From time to time the public 
have been astonished by fresh developments. 
Portraits of a power and excellence which rival, 
nay, far excel, the best efforts of the most dis- 
tinguished miniature painters are produced by 
means of photography. ‘Tinted in oils or water- 
colours by artists of ability, coins, shells, and other 
objects of natural history, &c., can be most 
perfectly copied by this means; and it appears 
that by the sun’s rays, chemical appliances, and 
scientific arrangements combined, photography 
will soon be made useful for book and other illus- 
trations, for the last news respecting photography 
is, as we only the other day first informed the 
British public, that a method has been found of 
multiplying complete and beautiful photographs 
with a speed vastly greater than that by which 
engravings can be printed even by the steam press. 

We have already noticed a process by which 
artistic subjects, already engraved and printed, 
as well as letter-press can be reproduced in 
any number from the printed surface. Of the 
expansion or enlargement, and contraction or 
diminution of prints and letter-press we also lately 
gave an account. 

The sewing machine is getting into extensive 
use in the making of clothes, boots and shoes, 
and other things,—in America, more so than 
in England. Some idea of the appropriations 
of this instrument may be gathered from the 
following particulars from a recent article in 
the Times. It seems that a diseussion has taken 
place in the United States as to the right of 
Mr. Howe, the inventor of the sewing-machine, 
to a renewal of his patent. A renewed term 
of seven years has been granted. In the argu- 
ment before the States’ Commissioners of Patents 
it was shown that the value of the sewing 
done in the United States which is capable of 
being done by the sewing-machine is at least 
58,000,000 dols. per annum, and that Howe’s 
machine even if applied to the work in the exact 
form in which he first introduced it, would save 
to the public 34,000,000 dols. per annum. Look- 
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ing at the exact results achieved, it was pointed 
out that the sewing-machine had already entered 
into and revolutionized more than thirty-seven 
distinct departments of manufactures, besides 
enlarging many, and also creating new ones. 

In the city of New York it is asserted that the 
annual saving is 1,500,000 dols. on men and boys’ 
clothing, 92,000 dols. in hats and caps, and 170,000 
dols. in shirt-fronts; while, in Massachusetts, in 
the manafacture of boots and shoes the labour 
value of its performance is 1,500,000 dols. 

When we turn to the condition of agriculture,— 
its steam ploughs, steam thrashing-machines, and 
improved methods of management, we find that 
there is only a comparatively small beginning 
made and much still todo. It is shown that by 
proper management and well-directed labour even 
without any special or new appliances, the ground 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis might be 
made to produce five times the present average 
quantity of produce. It is evident, therefore, 
that a great deal has yet to be done in this 
direction. In spite of the chemical knowledge 
which has been brought to bear on this subject, 
in parts of England, some not far distant from Lon- 
don, the same methods are in use as were employed 
two centuries ago. Nevertheless,steam is making 
considerable progress, too, in agricultural manu- 
factures, here and there throughout the country. 
In the improvement of varieties of crops much 
has been done, but still more remains to be done. 
There seems to be here a boundless field for cul- 
ture. The grains and roots, as well as the sheep 
and cattle, of recent years are, many of them, 
enormous in size compared with those of past 
years, and there really would appear to be 
scarcely any limits in this as well as other 
directions connected with agriculture. We do 
believe that vegetable and animal life can be 
either enlarged or diminished almost to any ex- 
tent by patient and long-continued culture and 
selection,—that sheep could be enlarged to the 
size of cattle on the one hand, or dwindled to the 
size of lapdogs on the other, by breeding and 
selection. How can the “old oaks and pines” of 
the Chinese and Japanese, dwindled to a few 
inches in height, have been produced but by long- 
continued selection of the smallest trees and the 
smallest seeds, reiterated over and over, till the 
dwindling process was accomplished? And so with 
the enlargement of vegetable and animal produce: 
how have the enormous swine and other animals 
of the modern farm been produced but by some 
such system of breeding and selection? Here, 
we say, there is a vast field for improvement, even 
independent altogether of steam, though that will 
soon be making rapid and extensive strides in 
agriculture as in other manufactures, and in com- 
merce and social intercourse. 











LIVERPOOL FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND MUSEUM. 

Tue new structure for a public library and 
museum, built and presented to Liverpool by an 
individual citizen, was opened on Thursday last. 
We have on various occasions spoken of the build- 
ing during its progress, but the following con- 
nected particulars, from the local Journal and 
elsewhere, will be interesting at this moment. 
The first stone, let us say, was laid in April, 1857. 
The building is on the north side of Shaw’s brow, 
very near to St. George’s Hall: it extends in 
front about 222 feet, and in extreme depth about 
164 feet, and occupies an area entirely covered, 
of about 3,770 square yards. The front and the 
returns, to the extent of about 45 feet at each 
end, are executed in stone, chiefly from quarries 
near Wrexham, and in part, where that stone 
could not be obtained of sufficient dimensions, or 
where not of sufficient hardness, from the Darley 
Dale quarries or from Yorkshire, the remainder 
of the sides or ends, and the back part, or north 
front, being faced with straw-coloured bricks from 
near Tamworth, with stone dressings. 

The south facade is broken up into five parts, 
having in the centre a hexastyle portico of the 
Corinthian order, with four columns in the rear, 
and the centre part deeply recessed. The recessed 
parts of the front contain each five windows, 
over which are sunk panels with large carved 
wreaths on raised blocks. The two wings have on 
the face four pilasters of like order with the por- 
tico, the two centre ones projecting before the 
line of the angle ones about 2 feet, and between 
the centre pilasters are niches, with pediment 
caps and carved trusses, and above are sunk 
panels and carved wreaths. The flanks to the ex- 
tent of the stonework contain the windows which, 
at the east end, light the students’ reading-room, 
and at the west end the corresponding room in 
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the Museum. The columns are 33 feet high: the 
basement is 9 feet high; and the entire height, 
from the surface of the ground to the top of the 
entablature, is about 51 feet, exclusive of an attic 
or parapet round the building, 7 feet 6 inches 
high, for the purpose of screening the roofs, 
which would be otherwise overlooked from the 
higher level of London-road. There is also a 
lofty attic above the portico, returned on each 
side for the pu of screening the roof of the 
central hall, otherwise overlooked from the higher 
ground. 

The portico is approached at each end by steps, 
enclosed in screen walls, with iron gates, and the 
remainder of the front is enclosed from the street 
by a stone balustrade having iron gates to the 
side entrances. 

The general entrance to the building is from 
the portico, into an entrance-hall, 31 feet by 23 
feet, having a flat panelled ceiling. Turning to 
the right is the entrance to the reading-room and 
library, and to the left a similar entrance to the 
museum-rooms. Each of the entrances and the 
central hall are approached by four steps, the 
general level of the principal floor of the building 
being 2 feet above the level of the entrance-hall, 
and 2 feet 6 inches above the level of the portico 
floor. 

Facing the entrance, and beyond the entrance- 
hall, from which it is separated by a screen, con- 
sisting of two Doric columns, flanked by two 
pilasters, is the central hall. This apartment is 
90 feet long, 53 feet wide, and 46 feet high. It 
is surrounded by a gallery, supported upon an 
arcade, the gallery being 10 feet wide. Above this 
gallery the roof is supported by Yorkshire stone 
columns of the Ionic order, twenty in number, the 
shaft of each column being in one stone. Between 
the columns the gallery is protected by a stone 
balustgade, and from these columns, surmounted 
by their proper entablature, spring the groined 
arches which support the ceiling, the centre por- 
tion of which is divided into compartments by en- 
riched bands opposite each column, three of those 
compartments having horizontal lights, and the 
others being filled in with enriched panelling and 
flowers. In addition to the horizontal lights 
before mentioned, the hall is lighted on each side 
by seven circular-headed windows, and by windows 
in the external walls at the ends of the hall, which 
are seen partially through the semicircular arches 
over the entablature surmounting the end columns. 

Looking through the end of the arcade and a 
screen of two Doric columns, with their flanking 
pilasters, is the principal staircase, which is 
31} feet by 30 feet. This staircase consists of a 
central flight of steps, with a continuous landing 
extending the full width of the staircase, and two 
return flights of steps. These steps and landings 
are from the Craig Leith quarries, near Edinburgh. 
The staircase is protected by Yorkshire stone dado, 
having moulded plinths, cappings, and pedestals ; 
and the walls round the landings and the sides of 
the upper flights of steps are cased with York- 
shire stone, with moulded plinth and capping. 

The upper part of the staircase is surrounded 
with pilasters and pedestals to correspond with 
those in the central hall, and the ceiling is di- 
vided by enriched bands into nine compartments, 
two of which admit the light from skylights, and 
the remainder are panelled. 

The room at the south end of the upper part 
of the hall on the level of the gallery is finished 
in like manner with the upper part of the stair- 
ease; and the upper part of this room and the 
staircase being each only separated from the 
central hall by two columns, the vista is com- 
plete from the front to the back wall of the build- 
ing, about 152 feet. 

The central hall is intended for the reception 
of works of art, such as sculpture, on the lower or 
ground-floor ; the walls of the gallery, the upper 
part of staircase, and the upper room at the south 
end, being intended for the reception of pictures, 

&e. Generally, the portion of the building east- 
ward of the central hall contains the Free ‘Public 
Library, and that to the westward of the central 
hall is appropriated to museum pu > 

Descending again to the entrance-hall, and 
standing at the entrance doorway, the entrance to 
the reading-room is on the right hand through a 
small vestibule, whence the readers also obtain 
access to the lavatories, &c. The reading-room is 
110 feet long and 50 feet wide. The south end, 
forming part of the main building, is separated 
from the remainder by a screen of two Doric 
columns, with their ante. This portion is lighted 
by the five windows in the eastern recess of the 
south front. The remainder of the room is lighted 

by two skylights, and by windows in an attic, 

raised upon segment and panelled arches across 


and on each side of this portion of the room. 
These arches spring from four piers, intended to 
enclose shafts to be used in the warming and ven- 
tilating of the building. To these shafts, and to 
corresponding shafts in the angles of the room, are 
attached Doric pilasters, the whole surmounted by 
a Doric entablature. Adjoining the large reading 
room, and in the south-east angle of the building, 
is the students’ reading-room, 40 feet 6 inches by 
28 feet ; and on the east side of the reading-room 
is the reference library, 75 feet by 27 feet, which 
is now being fitted up with bookcases, and having 
also a gallery round it for bookcases. The cases 
in this room, and those intended to be fixed round 
the students’ reading-room, will contain, say 
30,000 volumes, being about the present extent of 
the library. Northward of the reading-room, and 
divided from it by a staircase and passage, is the 
committee-room, and also three class-rooms, the 
staircase being intended for access to the upper 
rooms of the library and to the lecture-room, 
hereafter described. 

Upon the upper story of the building, on the 
library side, are three rooms intended to be used 
when required for library purposes. Their dimen- 
sions are as follows:—One 50 feet by 27 feet, one 
40 feet 6 inches by 28 feet, and one 75 feet by 
27 feet. These are all lighted from the roofs, and 
will, when filled, afford, with the lower rooms, 
space for about 100,000 volames. They communi- 
cate at one end with the staircase just mentioned, 
and at the other, by means of a small ante-room, 
with the upper room at the south end of the 
central hall. 

Over the committee-room is a lecture-room, 28 
feet by 25 feet ; and over the class-room a theatre 
for lectures, seated with circular seats, capable of 
affording accommodation for upwards of 340 persons, 
This theatre is approached from thenorth-eastangle 
of the gallery in the central hall, and from the stair- 
case in the north-east wing; so that, by means of 
the latter, it may be used in the evenings without 
necessitating the lighting of the hall when not 
required for other purposes. 

The basement of this eastern portion of the 
building is in part to be used in connection with 
the working of the library. The portion under the 
reference library is intended as rooms for the recep- 
tion of books purchased, and for the binding and 
classification of them. The parts under the com- 
mittee-room and class-rooms, though not at present 
completed, or intended so to be, can at any time, 
if required, be, at a slight expense, rendered ser- 
viceable. A portion under the south end of the 
reading-room is intended for water-closets and 
lavatories for the use of the readers. Like conve- 
niences will be found on either side of the prin- 
cipal staircase, entering from the central hall. 
Having completed the circuit of the portion 
appropriated to library purposes, we proceed to 
the museum, and, again descending to the entrance- 
hall, on the left hand from the outer doorway 
looking northwards, is the entrance to the museum- 
rooms, on the principal story of which there are 
five, two of them each 50 feet by 27 feet ; two of 
them each 40 feet 6 inches by 28 feet; and one 
70 feet by 27 feet. Upon the left hand side of 
the vestibule to these rooms is a small room for the 
reception of cloaks, umbrellas, and for the parcels 
of excursionists, &c. Leaving these rooms, and 
entering by the north-west corner into the central 
hall, the principal staircase will take the visitor 
to the upper museum-rooms, also five in number, 
and of like dimensions with the lower ones, all 
lighted from the roof. 

The entire cost of the erection of the building, 
the lighting, warming, and ventilating, is borne 
by Mr. Brown, and also the cost of the fittings ; 
and the total expense, including the extension, 
will not be far short of 40,0007. 

When the building was first designed, it was 
intended to place it upon the incline of the then 
Shaw’s Brow; but serious objections to such a 
course having arisen, the council determined to 
raise it up to its present level, and for that pur- 
pose authorized the construction of the present 
raised platform or terraced approach, by which 
means the building has been lifted up about 
12 feet, and the portico floor is now on the level 
of the northern entrances to St. George’s Hall. 
This necessitated the construction of a platform 
or foundation to the same extent for the building, 
the cost of which has been also borne by the cor- 
poration. The site of the building having been 
purchased in part out of the surplus funds of the 
corporation, and in part out of money raised on 
the security of the museum-rates, the total cost 
incurred by the corporation and by the Museum 
Committee for the site, and for the necessary 
works for raising the building to its present level, 





will be about 25,000/, The designs for the build- 


ing have been furnished by the surveyor of the 
corporation, and the works have been and are 
being carried out under his directions, Messrs, 
Holme & Nicol being the contractors, and Mr. 
Jacob Cririe, the clerk of the works ; the sub- 
contractors being, for the masons’ work, Mr. 
rt Yates; for the plasterers’ and slaters’ 
work, Mr. John Bromley ; for the plumbers’ and 
ainters’ — Pg pe my og for the glazing, 
essrs. Moss o.; and for the iron 
Messrs. Weber & Co. eee 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF SOMERSET 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Ar the congress of this Society, held at the end 
of last month, Mr. J. H. Parker, being called on, 
said Somerset was the richest county in England 
in specimens of the Domestic architecture of the 
Middle Ages. He was not aware that there 
was any house in the county of the twelfth cen- 
tury, though there were a few in some parts of 
England; but of the thirteenth century there was 
the finest house in England, or perhaps in Euro 
—the myo Ps Palace at Wells, which was built by 
Bishop Jocelyn in the early part of that century. 
In the fourteenth century it was found not suffi- 
ciently large to suit the occasion of the bishops of 
those days, and another palace, he might almost 
say, was built by the side of the entrance to the 
courtyard. The building of the fourteenth cen- 
tury was in ruins. It seemed to have been merely 
occupied by state apartments, not used as a regu- 
lar dwelling ; and the house that still remained 
always had been, as at present, the dwelling of 
the bishops. It should be taken into considera- 
tion also, that it was part of a batch of buildings, 
and that the palace, the cathedral and chapter- 
house, and the close, formed one magnificent con- 
ception, which gave an idea of the noble archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, such as was seldom 
seen anywhere else: indeed, he knew of no place 
equal to Wells in this particular, Mr. Dickinson 
had informed him that the houses of the canons 
were not in theclose. He thought that must have 
been a subsequent arrangement arising from 
the requirement of increased accommodation. 
There were many houses in the county of the 
fourteenth century,—one at Meare, which was 
visited last year, and a very interesting and beau- 
tiful specimen it was. It was a very common 
practice in the Middle Ages to have the lower story 
stone floored, so that the cellars and store-rooms 
were fireproof, and the adjoining parts were used 
as cloisters. That was the case with castles, 
abbeys, and monasteries. There was a house of 
the fourteenth century at Martock, in which the 
arrangements were somewhat singular. It was 
situated near the church. In that immediate 
neighbourhood there was Clevedon Court, a house 
of the time of Edward III., and, he was proud to 
say, in a nearly perfect state; for, though it had 
been altered, and that to a great extent, the 
original house still existed. It was built in the 
shape of the letter H, the hall forming the con- 
necting portion, and various buildings the two 
other parts. The offices were external. It was a 
common practice of the een and appeared a 
very sensible practice, to have the kitchen out of 
doors, communicating with the house, but de- 
tached from it. There was thus less of the smell 
of dinner, which was very inconvenient in some 
houses, The servants had their hall, in which 
there were three doors—one leading to the pantry, 
another to the buttery, and the third to the 
kitchen. In many houses the great hall was 
upstairs, and the kitchen on the ground-floor: 
the lord’s pp peer: were at one end of the hall, 
and those of the servants at the other. The lower 
rooms were called the cellar or parlours. It seemed 
strange to confound these two names; but in the 
Middle Ages a cellar did not always mean a place 
of deposit : it was a sort of lower chamber, above 
which there was an upper one, occupied by 
the lord and his family, and affording a look- 
out on the lawn. At Clevedon this look-out 
was, however, from the “ lady’s bower.” 
There were two doors, over each of which 
was a portcullis, and below the roof were 
windlasses to raise the portcullis. The house 
was slightly fortified. There was a round 
tower and embattled wall, but from its situation 
it could not be intended as a place of any great 
strength. The fortifications were most probably 
intended to keep out the highwaymen who infested 
the country. Of the fifteenth century there were 


a great number of houses in the county, of which 
it was needless for him to give any description. 
He was sorry to say that some of them were being 





destroyed, At Kingston Seymour there was 8 
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very nice house of this date that had been de- 
stroyed. The houses of the sixteenth century 
were innumerable. These houses were all well 
worth preserving and examining, for no two of 
them were alike : the arrangements varied accord- 
ing to the caprice or wants of the inhabitants. 
While some had been destroyed, he had great 
pleasure in observing that many were extremely 
well kept up, and others were being built with as 
great spirit and liberality as were dfeplayed by our 
ancestors. At Butleigh there was an example 
where the expenditure had been as liberal as in the 
middle ages, Our architects were not quite up 
to the mark in houses. They had made immense 
strides in regard to churches, which were as well 
built now as in the Middle Ages; and there was 
one in the neighbourhood of that town which was 
as perfect as if it had been built in the thirteenth 
century. But the architects did not understand 
the mode of building a Mediwval house. A Me- 
disval house might be made as comfortable as any 
other, and need not cost more; but, generally 
speaking, those that were built now were not so 
convenient or so good-looking as those of an older 
date. However, there was an improvement; and 
he hoped that as much progtoss would be made in 
the next ten years as there had been in churches 
in the last ten. 





HARVESTING IN WET SEASONS. 
Tuts season of 1860 has been throughout a time 
of severe trial for farmers; yet many of them 
may still be found so obstinately wedded to the o/d 
school routine of farming, that they refuse to 





adopt any novel preservative and remedial pro- | 
cesses, although these may have been fully tested | 
by more practical men, belonging to what may be | 
termed the new school. The ripening of corn) 
by the sun’s rays may be the better process and 
bestow a superior flavour; but experience has) 
shown us the ripening of much of the fruit | 
grown in this country after being plucked, and | 
of probably the greater proportion of that | 
exported to England, as for example oranges, 
grapes, &c., the oranges being actually packed for | 
exportation while in a green state. An author of 
some note in all relating to agricultural matters, | 
many years back stated that when corn, &c., had | 
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employment corn and other matters might be 
dried by a process free from any objection on 
the possible ground of danger from fire. The only 
point for consideration is that of cost; and this it 
is believed may soon be disposed of : hitherto, this 
chemical has been little used, but a reliable 
authority has stated that it could be manufactured 
on a large scale at a moderate price, and there is 
reason to believe it might eventually become a 
valuable auxiliary with agriculturists. 

Due provision should be made for the con- 
tingency of a wet harvest time. To this end, it 
would amply repay the expense of outlay were 
farmers to erect on their farmsteads buildings 
expressly for the purpose of drying all kinds of 
agricultural produce as they in turn become full- 
gr and ready for an artificial ripening. Mr. 

. W. Wynne, Mr. Wakley, and others have 
recently borne testimony to the possibility of 
evaporating the water from corn or any other 
produce by the employment of hot air, eal by the 
means of comparatively simple mechanical arrange- 
ments; a correspondent of our own, shows a very 
early use made by him of hot air for the pur- 
pene but the system proposed in this paper 

ing of a simple and inexpensive character, and 
having none of those difficulties to which ma- 
chinery is ever liable, such as getting out of 
repair and breaking down (often at a critical 
moment),—as also requiring great care, intelli- 
gence, and steady persistence on the part of farm 
servants,—is, perhaps, better calculated for general 
use by agriculturists. 





INFORMATION FROM ABROAD. 


THE municipal administration of Paris, on the 
21st ult. deposited in the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th arrondisse- 
ments, a project for enlarging and regulating 
the Rue Militaire. This, which acts as means 
of communication between the new barrieres 
of Paris, must now replace the Chemin de 
Ronde, formerly connecting the old Larriéres, 
and the circular boulevart necessary for so active 
a traffic. So, the Council have resolved to trans- 
form the above thoroughfare into a large avenue, 
planted with trees, that it may unite together 
all the existing thoroughfares radiating from Paris 


elegant villas have sprung up. The works received 
the benediction of the Bishop of Versailles with 
great ceremony, attended by the Minister of 
State and the “ Maison” of the Emperor. 

The transformation of the Champs Elysées is 
not confined to the widening out of the side spaces 
and throwing them open, so as to render it an 
unrivalled promenade. More is projected to be 
done, and an inquiry has been opened at the 
Mairie of the eighth arrondissement for opening a 
new thoroughfare, 36 métres wide, between the 
“ Rond-point des Champs Elys¢es” and the Rue 
du Fau Saint Honoré, in line with the pro- 
longation of the Avenue d’Antin. 

he works of the square before the Conserva- 
toire des Arte et Métiers, between the Rue Saint 
Martin and the Boulevart de Sebastopol, are car- 
ried on, as usual, most rapidly. 








DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


A FounTAIN in the Early English style has been 
erected in Sheffield, opposite to the Midland 
Station, at the junction of Spital-hill and Saville- 
street, at the cost of Mr. J. H. Sales. The base 
is a square structure, built of rubbed Darley Dale 
stone, ornamented with mouldings and a carved 
band, and upon it stand four pillars of polished 
granite, finished with capitals and bases cast in 
bronze. These have been modelled by Mr. Green, 
of Sheffield, and have been cast®by Messrs. Yates, 
Haywood, & Co., Rotherham. Above the pillars 
is a superstructure, consisting of a canopy, arched 
on the four sides, groined, and with label mould- 
ings and carved foliage. Its height is upwards of 
12 feet, and the breadth of its base 5 feet. The 
cost will be 2007, Mr. John Frith, of Sheffield, is 
the architect, and the work has been executed by 
Mr, Ald. Mycock. 





WANT OF A MUSEUM AND LIBRARY FOR 
THE EASTERN PART OF LONDON. 


AN effort is being made by a number of gentle- 
men who sympathise with the working classes of 
the east of London, to provide a public museum, 
|combining a library, reading, and lecture rooms, 
| for the eastern districts of the metropolis. The 








attained its full development of earing, and its| towards the new enceinte, and may serve as a | working men of the neighbourhood hearing of this, 


further growth was evidently at an end, no time 
should be lost in garnering in the precious pro- 
duce, the staple necessary of life to millions of our 
population. In Russia wet harvests are frequent, 
and the agriculturist gathers in his crop be the 
weather wet or dry. There they employ a very 
rude process of drying it, first piling huge bundles 
together in masses similar to our haystacks: in 
these are placed dried clay pipes, of about a foot in 
diameter, in such a uniform disposition as to 
enable them to convey hot air through them, pro- 
duced by the combustion of wood or other suitable 
material: this proceeds from a stove placed at a 
sufficient distance to ensure safety, and demands 
care to avoid destruction by fire. Even this rude 
method might be used with advantage, especially 
by small farmers whose resources and means are 
limited. But for farmers of the higher class, 
owning their hundreds or thousands of acres, a 
modus operandi of a superior type and consistent 
with the magnitude of operations would be 
desirable if not necessary. 

To this end it is now suggested that buildings 
should be erected having the special object in view 
of being used in wet seasons for drying the corn, 
Such erections might be constructed so as to serve 
the purposes of the ordinary barn-house before 
and after the time of harvest, and when required 
for drying the grain or any other produce; indeed, 
the farm buildings already standing might be 
readily adapted and altered for the purpose. In 
these, stoves conveying hot air or water should be 
carried throughout the buildings; the heating 
apparatus being fixed upon theground-floor and the 
caloric produced rising through the floor above it, 
which must be perforated with numerous holes for 
the purpose if it be a wooden one; but it would 
probably be far better to construct such flooring 
of an open wire-work or grating. The wet 
corn or other produce, &e., littered over it 
would only require to be frequently turned. A 
quicker system of drying has been proposed by 
artificial currents of air; but we believe that the 
hot air process now suggested would ripen the 
produce better, and give to it a more natural 
flavour than if it were subjected to the cold 
blast. The valuable properties of the chloride 
of calcium were pointed out by a scientific 
journal in 1857, but without receiving that 
attention it probably merited. That mineral 
is a very rapid absorbent of moisture: by its 





healthful promenade to the inhabitants of the new 
circle. 

The Minister of Public Works is authorized, in 
the name of the state, to allow a subvention of 
600,000 francs for the execution of a railway from 


Strasburg to Barr, to Mutzig and to Wasselonne, | 


by Molsheim ; and subvention of 240,000 francs 
for the execution of a railway from Haguenau to 
Neiderbronn, with a branch to the Reischoffen 
factory. 


An agricultural Institute has been just founded | 


on the largest scale, by the Belgian Government. 
This establishment, situated at Gembloux, in 
proximity with Brussels and Narcur, in the midst 
of the best cultivated lands of Belgium, combines 
theory with practice. It includes—two farms, 
gardens, and land cultivated for the special pur- 
pose of instruction; a sugar factory, and a dis- 
tillery; stables, with proper means of utilizing 
the manure; access to the “ Haras” of Govern- 
ment (horse-breeding stables), which are close by. 
The pupils are internal, but a certain number of 
externals may be authorized. They must be sixteen 
years of age at least, and must pass an examination 
to prove that they are possessed with sufficient 
information to profit by the course they are to 
undergo. Application to be made to the Minister 
of the Interior, Brussels, before the 15th October, 
1860. Charge for in-door students, 700 francs, all 
included; out-door, 300 francs. Opening of 
classes, November, 1860. 

The works undertaken in the Bois du Vésinet 
proceed actively. The area of this wood, which 
is in a fair way of becoming a delightful prome- 
nade, like the Bois de Boulogne and the Bois de 
Vincennes, is no less than 450 hectares (1,101 
acres British), of which 100 hectares (247 acres) 
have been reserved for roadways, lakes, and rivers. 
Up to the present, three lakes and 4 kilomatres of 
river add to the embellishment of this new park, 
which receives its supply of water from the Seine, 
opposite Port-marly, by two steam-engines, of 
60-horse power each. When completed, this spot 
of ground for the recreation of Paris folk will 
contain five lakes (the largest being 4,000 square 
mitres), and 7 kilométres of rivers. Moreover, 
small canals have been carried on, for a total 
length of 50 kilométres, so as to afford abundant 
supply of water for the rising colony. A hand- 
some church is to be erected in the square of the 
town, around which a considerable number of 


jand understanding that a select committee of the 
| house of Commons had recommended the formation 
| of branch museums in the crowded districts of the 
| metropolis, have formed a society, called ‘“‘ The 
|East London Museum and Library Working 
Men’s Association,” and have forwarded a petition 
|to Parliament, signed by 10,500 working men, 
|praying them to grant their assistance towards 
establishing a museum for the east of London. 
The secretaries, addressing us on the subject, 
say :—‘ We invite your attention to the actual 
condition of our toiling artisans, weavers, me- 
chanics, labourers, &c., of the east of London. 
We long for improvement ; but, alas! what have 
we after our daily toil ? little else than the public- 
house, the cheap theatre, low concert-rooms, or to 
stroll the public streets. Thousands of our young 
people (the hope of our country) are being ruined 
by these means, and poverty and vile habits 
fostered, which must degrade and impoverish those 
who are thus led. A committee of working men 
are now actively employed in endeavouring to 
establish a museum, library, reading-rooms, lecture 
hall (on a large scale), to be opened from ten till 
four o’clock as an ordinary museum, and from six 
till ten o’clock (free) for reading, lectures, classes, 
and study. We have sent a petition to Parliament 
signed, in sixteen evenings, by 10,630 bond fide 
working men. We hope to raise from the working 
classes themselves 5,000/. towards this object, and, 
by public meetings, advertisements, Kc., to secure 
the cordial assistance of those who obtain their 
wealth by the toil of the working man.” 

Looking to the interests of the thousands of 
Whitechapel, Spitalfields, Bethnal-green, Shore- 
ditch, Limehouse, Poplar, Shadwell, and their 
suburbs, we entreat assistance for them. Here is 
a good practical work that wants doing and surely 
aid will not be wanting. There is no reason why 
the east should be left unprovided with intellectual 
resources any more than the west. The officials of 
the South Kensington Museum are understood to 
be perfectly willing to co-operate in the provision 
of a museum for the district in question. Objects 
would be lent and given if a proper building were 
provided. The means of healthful and instructive 
enjoyment should be widely afforded. Let us add 
that Mr. Smither, of 1, Well-street, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, who acts as treasurer, would receive 
any communication on the subject that might be 
addressed to him, 
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DESIGN FOR A TERRACE OF HOUSES 
IN HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 
“VICTORIAN ARCHITECTURE.” 


THE difficulty experienced in obtaining resi- 
dences at Harrow-on-the-Hill, with its foundation 
school and other attractions, has led to the forma- 
tion of a Tontine Association; and we learn 
that,— 

“The intention is to lay out and plant ornamental 
grounds, and to build twenty-three substantial houses, of 
attractive architecture elevation and design, and with 
all modern improvements calculated to promote health, 
comfort, and convenience. For this purpose the asso- 
ciation is in 1,Q00 shares (or nominations), of 50/. each, 
by which to raise 50,0007. as the capital.”’ * 

A terrace of houses to be erected by the Asso- 
ciation has been designed by Mr. Thomas Harris, 





architect ; and we give a representation of this, 
not because of any special interest in the under- 
taking, but as serving to illustrate the author’s 
views as set forth in a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished.t 

The terrace comprises ten dwelling-houses, the 
centre portion being devoted to lecture and reading 
rooms, and observatory. The building is five 
stories high, and each house is to contain on the 
basement a spacious kitchen, 10 feet high, with 
necessary offices and service-rooms attached ; on 
the ground-floor, which is 11 feet high, a dining- 
room (22 feet by 16), a study, principal and ser- 
vants’ staircases, &c.; also terraces formed at the 
rear over the servants’ offices, with steps leading 
to the garden; on the one-pair, which is 12 feet 
high, a spacious drawing-room and a lady’s bou- | 
doir ; on the two-pair, two bedrooms and dressing- | 
rooms; on the third pair, a bed, dressing, and | 
bath room ; and two attics in the roof. 

All the houses are provided with the same 
accommodation, but the plan of each is varied 
to meet different tastes. 
and externally, it is intended, as far as possible, to 
exhibit the details of construction ornamentally. 

It is designed to preserve the natural character | 
of all the internal woodwork by varnish or polish, 
and no paint will be permitted. 

The author claims to have aimed at uniformity 
of principle instead of uniformity of parts. There 
is throughout an entire absence of cornices or 
similar projections, effect being sought by recessed 
surfaces and the constructional employment of 
coloured brick combined with stone. 

We will let Mr. Harris state in his own words 
some of his principles, and our readers who wish 
to see further may consult the pamphlet :— 


**In applying stone, the main horizontal joints should 
be parallel, in courses of irregular widths, the vertical 
joints occasionally assuming the direction of a natural 
fracture. In domestic architecture, the largest stones 
being used to span the openings, in one or more stones, 
which, for the most part, should be square-headed, or 
but slightly arched. Random work should only be used 
as a filling-in in the upper part of the structure, or where 
bearing strength is not wished to be conveyed. Mouldings 
in great variety can be freely introduced, and, when com- 
bined with carving, admit of deep undercutting; but 
mitred angles must be avoided as much as possible. 
Carvings representing every variety of natural foliage (in 
preference to animal life) should be freely introduced, but 
must be kept, for the most part, in bold and effective 
masses, affording scope for the carver to show his power, 
and not frittered away all over the composition, as fre- 
quently is the case. In works of magnitude, and in those 
of a public character, bas-reliefs in stone or metal, in 
panels, together with statues in niches, should be em- 
ployed to give a distinct, illustrative, and historical 
character. The effect may also be heightened in such 
works by the introduction of varied-tinted stones as bands 
and relieving arches; and, where expense is not spared, 
marbles may be used for small columns, or inserted in 
panels, slightly recessed from the general surface for their 
protection, but always sparingly used, and set in as gems. 
In no case should any artificial materials, such as orna- 
mental tiles or cements, be employed in a pure stone 
building ; but the composition should be kept sharp, bold, 
and impressive, and not/abowred, All the ornamentation 
should be cut from the solid, and kept within the surface, 
and unnecessary projections avoided as much as possible. 
The effect of a stone building will be greatly enhanced by 
the association of wrought metals and the more durable 
woods, 

Brickwork, from the variety of good coloured bricks 
now obtainable, presents a larger scope for originality of 
design than any other material; and, from its general use, 
on account of its strength and durability, must necessarily 
occupy a prominent place in a new style. In applying 


| 


Throughout, internally 





* The programme issued says,—‘‘ A few words in ex- 
planation of Tontine should be given. Suppose each of 
100 nominors subscribes 50/. on his own, or on such life 
as he elects: this raises a capital of 5,000/., and capital 
so contributed is expended in building five houses ; the 
profit-rents of these houses being divided amongst the 
whole 100 lives at the commencement. As each life 
drops, the capital of 50/. on that life survives to the rest, 
or rather the advantage of it, as the whole income deriv- 
able from the five houses is divided amongst the survivors, 
and so on till all die but five. When that period arrives, 
each of the five survivors becomes owner of a house, and 
the Tontine is closed ; or, in other words, the 50/. may be 
said to be sunk in the purchase of an increasing annuity 
on the life of the nominee, and the absolute ownership 
of a house by each of the five survivors superadded.”’ 

+ * Victorian Architecture. Afew Words to show that 
a National Architecture adapted to the wants of the 
Nineteenth Century is attainable.’ London; Bell & 
Daldy. 1860. 


| and never in internal works destroyed by painting; but, 


| Surface, with mouldings of simple form, and enrichments 


} nally is only admissible as a remedial work, to protect old 








brick, the various colours should be treated construc- 
tionally; not that oft-repeated and meaningless scoring 
and banding of the surface, or those unconstructional 
and fantastic patchworks of device, but an expressive, 
harmonious, and constructive application of the materials 
and colours: for instance, red, implying strength, should 
be used at the base, for constructive bands and relieving 
arches, and in every position where solidity or strength 
is desired to be conveyed; but in no case where light is 
required to be reflected, as, for instance, the reveals of 
windows, white bricks being most consistent with that 
object. Yellow bricks or common stocks (in inexpensive 
works), being a quiet medium, should be used to form the 
groundwork, bands of tiles being introduced where great 
strength isrequired. Blue or black bricks should be very 
sparingly used, and require great discretion when em- 
ployed, being apt to give the work a heavy, unnatural 
appearance. Cut splays and notchings sharply executed 
will be found most appropriate to the character of the 
material, but rounded edges and simple mouldings may 
be sparingly introduced, but with caution.’’ 

‘* Woodwork.—In all cases the natural face of the wood 
should be exposed wherever practicable, so as to exhibit 
its constructive character. When used by the carpenter 
for bonds, or in any position implying particular strength, 
it should have plain wrought faces with notchings, cham- 
fers, beads, &c., wrought on the edges. Mouldings should 
be very sparingly used, care being taken to preserve the 
character and office of the material, But when used by 
the joiner, a large field for design is presented; every 
variety of mouldings may be introduced wrought with 
planes, or, in more expensive works, by hand. Perfor- 
ated work and carving in endless variety is admissible, 
except in hard woods, very little undercutting being prac- 
ticable in exposed positions, from the aptitude to fracture. 
In all cases woodwork must show careful execution, and 
the character of the material must be strictly preserved, 


in the commoner kinds, stained a tint to harmonize with 
the intended decorations, and be varnished or polished as 
their textures require. Most woods exposed to the wea- 
ther require to be protected by paint; but in that case the 
character must be preserved by appropriate colours or 
graining. 

Plaster and Cement work should be mostly of uniform 


consisting of conventiona!ized natural forms and geome- 
tric patterns in low relief, not stuck on or projecting, but 
incised, so as to give a distinctive character, and not to 
clash with carving or iron works. Circular facings and 
roundings are very appropriate features. Cement exter- 





works past repairing in their original material, in which 


materials of a like nature, set in flush with the surface. | 


| Plastic materials should not be jointed, or made in any | 


way to represent stone. In internal works, where ex- 
pense is not a consideration, the surface of plaster-work 
may be polished.”’ 





RAMBLING: WINCHELSEA AND RYE, 

SUSSEX. 

PERCHED on two bold eminences in the south- 
east corner of Sussex, and distant about three 
miles the one from the other, stand the picturesque | 
towns of Winchelsea and Rye. 

Placed as sentinels to keep guard over the} 
smiling bay that once glittered at their feet, but, | 
perchance too proudly trusting in the natural and | 
artificial strength of their position, they, in times 
long past, allowed themselves to be surprised by 
their enemies, ravaged, burned, and destroyed, and 
now we see them, shrunk away from their former 
grandeur into almost utter insignificance; even 
the very sea, their once friend and servant, has 
deserted them, and—retreating from their 
borders—has left behind only flat, marshy wastes, 
where once his bright waters brought plenty and 
luxury to their very doors. 

Winchelsea was invaded and burned by the 
French in 1860, and by the Spaniards in 1389; 
Rye suffered the like fate from the French in the 
years 1377 and 1447. 

Samuel Jeake, long an inhabitant, and sup- 
posed to have been a native of Rye, in his post- 
humous history of that town—which is still the 
great authority in all matters connected with it— 
derives the name from the old British word 
“Rhy,” signifying a “ford;” and strength is 
given to the supposition by the fact, that “on 
the opposite side of the river Rother to the east, 
lies Guilford, formerly called Guldeford, which 
name implies that a ford existed near that spot 
in old times. Samuel Jeake died about 1680, 
before his book was printed, which was not till 
1728. 

In the conflagration of 1377 Rye Church 
perished, and was shortly afterward rebuilt; but 
the destruction cold not have been total, for 
much of the original edifice still exists. The fine 
north door, with its round arch and billet-mould- 
ing; the Norman arcading on the west walls to 
the transepts, and arch to the north aisle; with 
many other little bits scattered about; point to a 
much earlier date of construction than the reign 
of Richard II. 

The rebuilding was conducted on a large scale. 
The church has a spacious chancel, with large 
chapel north and south. The northernmost one is 
used as a repository for lumber, amongst which a 
pillory, in perfect preservation, stands a silent, yet 
suggestive, memorial of the past. 

The windows on the north wall of this chapel 





| Mears. 


out a connecting hood-moulding; they are all 
bricked up. On the opposite wall, spacious Early 
English arches, now also closed up, formerly gave 
communication with the chancel ; in which, in the 
thickness of the pier of the chancel arch, the hol- 
lowed space for the staircase to the rood-loft is 
still visible ; but whitewash and devastation have 
done their utmost to obliterate the past. The 
handsome carved oak screen, clozed up and white- 
washed, is made to serve as an end to the dese- 
crated north chapel; the south is used as the 
National school-room. 

The chancel has a handsome Perpendicular east 
window, repaired; andon the flooralate brass, seven- 
teenth century, attests that “Heare lyeth the bodie 
of Thomas Hamon.” The altar table is a handsome 
carved mahogany sideboard-looking thing, totally 
inappropriate, but of fine workmanship, and said 
to be the gift of Queen Elizabeth, and to have 
been taken from the Spanish Armada, The Tudor 
rose, intermingled with well-executed scroll- 
work, foliage, and ears of corn, to say nothing of 
its apparent date, contradicts the Armada origin. 
The font is copied from one of the Norman period at 
Newenden, in Kent, and has only three sides carved; 
the exemplar was, perhaps, fixed against a wall, but 
here the copy stands free. The nave of the church 
has five large bays, the arches decorated with a 
beautiful dog-tooth moulding, but, unfortunately, in 
many places damaged ; the chancel has three bays, 
and a low tower stands at the crux. This tower 
had at one time a lofty spire, for in a petition to 
the king, in 1701, to have their church repaired, 
the inhabitants of Rye say, “'The steeple of the 
sayd church was heretofore used as a famous sea- 
mark.” The tower contains eight bells, “one of 
which,” says Horsfield, “is curiously charged 
with figures, and on the top an inscription thus :— 
‘O mater Dei, memento mei,’ and at the bottom, 
‘Petrus Chineus me fecit, 1566;’” but it is to be 


| case the most suitable ornament is encaustic tiles, or | feared they have been, or at any rate some of 


them, recast, for the sexton, an intelligent man, 
says they bear the date 1776, and the name of 
The stairs leading to the bell-tower have 
been repaired with portions of the chancel screen ; 
one step has a beautiful little bit of carved oak 
tracery running under it to cover a hole, anda 
whitewashed “poppy-head” stands in an angle, 
to serve as a baluster. 

On the outside the church is still more deplor- 
ably disfigured. A finely ornamented raking 
moulding, that must have formed an acute arch 
over the south door ; a pretty little turret, with a 
lancet-shaped niche in the angle; and a magnifi- 
cent flying buttress—one of a pair—pierced with 
foliated openings, to let the blue sky smile 
through: such are the relics that tell of the 
bygone beauty of Rye church. 

Close by stands Ypres Castle, now the gaol. It 
was built in the twelfth century by William de 
Ypre, Earl of Kent. It is a square building, with 
four round towers at the angles; below it is the 
battery. 

Of the original three gates of Rye, one only 
remains, the Land-gate, called by the townspeople 
“the Tower-gate.” This also has round towers, and 
very: perfect machicolations. In going to it, a 
small ornamented Gothic building enclosed in a wall 
is passed. The present names of the streets are very 
suggestive: Watchbell-street, Mermaid-street, 
Gun-garden, ‘and Conduit-hill; while those of the 
shopholders tell of their foreign origin: Bonn, 
Gasson (oddly enough, on contiguous houses, and 
reading much like “‘ Bon garcon”’), and Dunh; to 
which may be added that of Fatima, a dark-eyed 
girl who kindly constituted herself guide to the 
weary travellers when, in the murky evening and 
the dimly-lighted streets, they feared to miss 
their way. 

In 1572, Rye afforded an asylum to the per- 
secuted Huguenots, and ten years later it con- 
tained 1,534 French Protestants; so that the poor 
town which the French had so repeatedly endea- 
voured to destroy, made them a noble return in 
their extremity. 

Near the river Rother, in a field not far from 
Rye, a Danish ship was discovered in 1822. Many 
relics of its ancient navigators were found within: 
a half-finished sandal, still containing the “last ;” 
a poniard; several glazed tiles; some fire-bricks ; 
two earthen jars, a stone mug, and a curious 
board, perforated with holes, supposed to have 
been used as a sort of calendar. This ship is 
thought to be one of an expedition mentioned in 
the Saxon Chronicle of 893, as having landed in 
Kent, “at the end of the vast wood that we call 
‘ Andred.’ ” 

A short railway-ride, of about five minutes’ 
duration, takes the traveller to the station of 
Winchelsea, which is popped down in the marshes 





are lofty and elegant lancets in couples, with- 


just nowhere. There are no conveyances of any 
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sort, but as there are ordinarily no passengers, 
their absence is not of much consequence. 

The adventurous few who would see Winchelsea 
must walk up to it; and on asunshiny day that is 
not much hardship. The road winding like along 
bright-coloured serpent across the marshy level, 
its track marked out by stunted pollards, has a 
singular effect; so quiet the plain around, so 
silent the town-crowned hill in front, approaching 
it seems like walking in a dream, or like entering 
the charmed city of which one reads in fairy tales. 
Suddenly rising from the surrounding level is seen 
the rock on which Winchelsea is built; the pre- 
sent Winchelsea: the old town lies below, near 
Camber Castle, and was finally submerged in the 
year 1287. In 1250, thirty-seven years previously, 
the devastation had commenced, and the inhabit- 
ants then petitioned the King, Edward I., to 
grant them a fresh site on which to erect a new 
town, the present Winchelsea. Its Latin name is 
said to have been Frigmareventus, which in Saxon 
reads Wind—chils—sea; “and well,” says Jeake, 
“might the old town deserve that name, standing 
in a low plain open both to the winds and sea.” 
Like its neighbour Rye, it has suffered much, as has 
been said, from the incursions of the French 
and Spaniards; the last attack by the French 
was in 1449, Formerly, the principal trade of 
the town was in French wines, and, consequently, 
nearly all the houses have spacious cellars beneath 
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flowing lines of the carved foliage is very ad- 
mirable. The figures, life size, are of Purbeck 
marble. Mr. Durrant Cooper says the Alard 
Chantrey “was founded in 1312, by Stephen 
Alard, son of Nicholas Alard and Isabel his wife, 
and, in 1324, captain and admiral of the Cinque 
Ports, and of the king’s western fleet.” The wall 
of the vestry is built up just in the centre of one 
of the monuments, and conceals half of the figure, 
a female, from sight. Another monument is en- 
closed in the vestry, and can only be seen by 
standing on a chair and peering over the wooden 
partition, or by walking across the graves outside 
and looking in through the window. The effect 
of the grand old tomb shut up alone, so silent 
and solitary, with the calm light of the setting 
sun sleeping on its carved stonework, is very im- 
pressive. 

The present font is a modern abomination ; the 
old one is stowed away with other rubbish ; but 
from what little could be seen and felt of it, it 
appears to have been adorned with a delicate 
tracery of interlaced Gothic arches. 

On the floor of the principal chancel isa large 
stone slab, containing the matrix of what must 
have ‘been a most elegant brass, a foliated cross 
with a small figure in the centre. The inscription 
bordering the slab is in Norman French, — 
“ Reynaud Alard, Qi morust le 15 d’ April l'an 
M.CCC.liiii. gist ici. Diev de s’alme eit merci, 


ant versa 





them in which tostore them ; but all this has long 
since passed away. John Evelyn, writing in| 
1652, says—“ The sea, which formerly rendered | 
it a rich and commodious port, has now forsaken 
it.” Strange to say, the corporate seal of the 
town bears a monkish distich, which at this time | 
reads like a prophecy; after calling upon the in- | 
habitants to do honour to their patron saints, | 
Giles and Thomas, it continues—“ lest, occupying | 
like birds a lofty position, you should be aban- 
doned by the river, the source of your wealth.” 
Proceeding to Winchelsea by rail, the road | 
leads up the steep side of the hill, and is embo- | 
somed in trees. The first object of interest that) 
attracts attention, is the old Land-gate, rebuilt in| 
1404 or 1405, and bearing the inscription, in Old | 
English characters, of the (supposed) mayor's | 
name, J. Helde, and, above, a shield with a squirrel! 
séjant, Passing through this gateway, and turn- 
ing to the right, a marvellous picture presently 
bursts into view. Two exquisite arches, shorn of 
their tracery, but filled in with azure ether, in 
lieu of glass: two symmetrical gables, and a third 
crowned with an execrable clock-tower, which 
beneficent Nature is fast screening from sight,—the 
low sun giving depth of colour to the myriad- 
leaved ivy that literally covers the building: and 
the full blue Italian-looking sky above and around, 
—form it: and those who have thus first beheld 
Winchelsea Church will surely never forget it. 
The present edifice, though but the chancel of 
the original building, is very spacious, and of 
grand proportions. It was commenced about 1288, 
and dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr. The 
style is Early Decorated. There are lofty clus- 
tered columns, with small intermediary shafts and 
connecting bands of Sussex marble: and large 
window arches, filled in with tracery, somewhat 
Continental in its character, and having a tra- 
ceried panel on each side, which give them in- 
creased richness. The hood-mould of the inner, 
or escoinson arch, extends past the small marble 
column at the edge of the window jamb, and is 
terminated with another small column, so as to 
include a space of the wall on each side of the 
window, aud form a panel, at the top of which a 
traceried head is introduced. These windows; mag- 
nificent sedilia, formed of acute arches, wrought 
into lacelike fretwork with finials above, and foliated 
and cusped below, the wall at the back covered 
with bold, rich diapering ; the piscina, with its 
carved basin and shelf; and the superb monuments 
in the north and south aisle, crowd together such 
wealth of beauty as to be positively oppressive. 
The south aisle, appropriated by Mr. Durrant 
Cooper to the Alard Chantrey, forms a side chapel, 
with piscina. The monuments it is useless to 
attempt to describe in a short notice like the 
present. They are magnificent, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. One of them has been 
cast in plaster for the Crystal Palace. They are 
said to have been all bricked up for many years, 
which would account for the comparatively small 
amount of mutilation they have suffered; never- 
theless, the figures from the niches, the cusp- 
ings of the foliations, and many other crowning 
touches, are missing. The back of the principal 
monuments is diapered like the sedilia, and the 
whole work is so exactly similar in feeling and 
execution, that it must have been completed 


about the same time. The bold ease in the 


@i por sa alme priera, L jovrs de pardon auera. 
The stone was moved to its present position in 
1809, probably when the font was fixed, and when 
taken up there were found beneath it a common 
glass bottle and the bones. 

Within the last nine or ten years some judicious 
alterations have been made in the interior of the 
church, under the care of the Messrs. Smith, of 
Rye. The flat plaster ceiling has been removed, 


_and the open wooden roof displayed; the whitewash 
scraped from the monuments, the walls, and from 


some of the Purbeck columns, which last have 
been repolished. The floor of what is now the 
chancel has been relaid with glazed tiles by 
Minton, imitated from some few found in the 


church; and the altar-table enclosed with a low, | 
semi-octagon screen, of pierced stone, in quatre- | 
foils, surmounted by a narrow slab of polished | 


Sussex marble: the gates are of the same mate- 
rials, but are hung so true upon their hinges that— 
although of course exceedingly weighty—they 
swing with as much ease as if made of wood. All 
the stone carving of the restorations is attributed 
to James Holt, son of the clerk, who has worked 
with a most loving spirit, contenting himself with 
strictly imitating what he saw left behind by the 
master-workers who had preceded him. Even to 
a fraction of a leaf he has religiously preserved 
it, matching on his modern portion with all the 


| skill of which he was capable; and though he 


has not always been able to attain to the same feel- 
ing of beautiful repose which pervades the old 
work, nor to such exact delicacy of execution, 
still great praise is due to him for the evident 
endeavour. 

On the green sward ontside, the walls of the 
old transepts can easily be traced. The nave is 
said to have extended to the wall of the present 
churchyard, and the ash-tree standing there was 
planted on the extreme site of its west end. Under 
this tree John Wesley preached his last sermon in 
the open air, October, 1790. He died early in the 
following year. The bell-tower of the church was 
standing in 1790; it was then pulled down, the 
foundations of the aisles were dug up, and all the 
stones sold to repair Rye harbour. 

The exterior of the chancel is almost entirely 
clothed with ivy ; but the noble transept windows, 
the slight, elegant buttresses of the chancel, and 
portions of its delicate, lace-like parapet, are still 
visible, and prove it to have been worthy of the 
beautiful interior we have been contemplating. 

Enclosed in private grounds that adjoin the 
churchyard stand the ruins of the Grey Friars’ 
Church; but they can be viewed only on a 
Monday. 

The Court-house has sonie interesting little 
niches on what is now the outer wall ; and in the 
wall of the house opposite, where the key of the 
church is kept, several carved stones have been 
built in; but no information could be obtained 
respecting them, and the person who had lived 
there twenty-two years had never even seen them 
till they were then pointed out. From between 
the paving-stones laid down in. front of the inn- 
door, roots of grass spring thickly up, in spite of 
the endeavours of a youth with a large clasp- 
knife to eradicate them. Sic transit ! 

Passing out of Winchelsea through the Strand- 
gate,—still in pretty preservation, and 





having the slide through which its portcullis was 





raised almost perfect,—the pedestrian who would 
see Camber Castle must turn off to the right from 
the Rye-road and strike across the grass, following 
a very narrow, indistinct foot-track. The mas- 
sive tower looks very solemn and impressive, 
standing quite alone on the vast marshy desert, 
especially when seen at sunset, the slowly advance. 
ing gloaming creeping steadily on, enveloping all 
the distance in its mysterious shroud,— Winchel- 
sea’s pointed gables sharply cutting the ruddy 
western sky,—in front, nought but the wide. 
spreading flat, stretching right away to the foot 
of the steep hill on which Rye stands, her lights 
brightly twinkling afar off, and massive Camber 
Castle in the middle distance. 

The castle was built by Henry VITL. in 1539, and 
1540, as a defence to the coast against the threat- 
ened invasion of the Roman Catholic potentates. 
It is of brick cased with stone, and is thought to 
be erected on the site and with the materials of a 
more ancient fortification. It consists of a large 
circular centre tower or keep, with smaller towers, 
also circular, at the four angles of the surround- 
ing wall. Covered passages, now underground, 
form a communication all round the keep, and, 
apparently, with the outer towers. The whole 
building is said to have been inclosed by a low 
battery, pierced with openings for firing through, 
but nothing of that is now to be seen above the 
sward. 

Queen Elizabeth visited Winchelsea in 1573. 
In 1584 an order of council directed the repair of 
the castles and forts on the sea-coast, and in it 
“Combre” Castle is mentioned as requiring 
1411. 13s. 4d. 

Among the papers in the Town Hall of Rye are 
several letters from the Queen, directed to the 
Mayor of Winchelsea and Rye and her Captain of 
Camber Castle. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 








Lincoln.—The important work of restoring and 
cleansing the grand west front of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral has been brought to a close for the present 
season. It is anticipated, according to the local 
Chronicle, that five years will elapse before the 
task will be finished. A large portion of the lead 
roofing of the nave has been removed, and is being 
replaced with new. 

Yarmouth, — St. Andrew’s (Wherryman’s) 
Church, Yarmouth, has been consecrated. The 
edifice is in the Early English style. It will 
accommodate 400 adults, besides children. The 
organ, which, for its size, is of a fine tone, was 
the gift of Miss Burdett Coutts. The stone 
pulpit, carved, is the gift of another lady, as also 
is the lectern. The architect was Mr. C. E. Giles, 
of London; and Mr. Stanley, of Yarmouth, con- 
tracted for the building at 1,050/. There are 
additional buildings yet to be erected, schools, &c., 
and more ground is required, to meet the cost of 
which 1,000/. more will be necessary. 

Bowdon (Cheshire).— The parish church has 
been restored. Speaking generally, the charac- 
teristics of the old church have been preserved. 
The new building is of the Perpendicular style of 
the fifteenth century. North and south transepts, 
each 13 feet 9 inches by 20 feet, are added, as is 
also a north porch : an additional length of 21 feet 
is also given to the chancel. The tower has been 
rebuilt, and the total height is 95 feet apart from 
the pinnacles. The length of the church, from 
the inner line of the tower to the chancel window, 
is 130 feet: the nave is 20 feet 1 inch wide; the 
arcaded walls marking the side aisles, 2 feet 
6 inches thick ; the north aisle 19 feet wide, and 
the south, 17 feet 10 inches. The height of nave 
and aisles has been increased several feet. The 
nave had an old tie-beam roof: the timbers from 
it have been converted into those for a hammer- 
beam arched principal roof, with tracery filling 
the spandrils, and also with pendants, stone 
corbels, &c. The ceiling is panelled, with bosses 
at the intersections, and closely boarded. The 
chancel roof has arched principals, with king- 
posts, &c. The north aisle roof, which was re- 
stored some forty years ago, has been retained. 
The total number of sittings is 1,164, of which 
100 are set apart for children. The exterior 18 
constructed of Runcorn red sandstone ; the in- 
terior work of stone from Lymm. Instead of 
pews, open seats have been substituted. The 
church is lighted with gaseliers. The whole of 
the windows are ornamented with stained glass ; 
and in the chancel there is a memorial stained- 
glass window, re ting the Crucifixion, 


erected by Alderman Neild to the memory of his 
deceased wife. This and the other stained-glass 
windows are by Mr. Chutterbuck, of London. A 
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stained-glass window in the south of the chancel 
is also a memorial erection by Mr. Nicholls, of 
Altrincham. ‘Two lazge windows in the transepts 
are to be thus decorated. The tower window is 
the memorial gift of Mr. Clegg. The ordinary 
windows have diapered quarries and stained 
ornamental margins, and were manufactured by 
Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. The 
restoration has been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. W. H. Brakspear, of London, architect; 
and the general contract has been executed by 
Mr. Samuel Delves, of Altrincham. The entire 
restoration is said to have cost 12,0007. 

Swanwick (Derbyshire).—The church of Swan- 
wick has been consecrated. The edifice is situated 
on half an acre of ground at the angle of the 
roads leading from Derby to Alfreton and from 
Swanwick to Greenhill-lane. It is of the Deco- 
rated Gothic style, and consists of nave, 61 feet 
long by 24 feet wide ; a chancel, 39 feet long and 
19 feet wide, with north and south aisles, of about 
the same length as the nave, and 13 feet wide. 
The nave is divided into four bays, on each side 
supported by octagonal columns with equilateral 
pointed arches. The chancel arch is 40 feet in 
height. At the east end of the chancel, and occu- 
pying nearly the whole of the wall, is a three- 
light window, and on the north and south sides 
are two-light windows, Atthe west end and over 
the chancel arch is a triangular window filled with 
tracery. The sides of the church are lighted by 
four windows on each side of the aisles, and one 
four-light window over the principal entrance at 
the west end, all of varied design and tracery. 
The whole of the roofs are of stained deal open 
framing, with ironwork shown in relief with light 
blue and gilt. Upon the outside, above the west 
window, is a small Decorated stone turret, with 
one bell, the small funds at the disposal of the 
committee preventing the erection of a tower or 
spire. The sittings are open, made of pitch pine, 
stained and varnished, and will accommodate 
about 450 persons, about 100 being set apart for 
the school children. The floor, together with the 
aisles, is boarded. The church will be lighted by 
gas-pendants, descending from the centre of the 
principals, and terminating in gilt stars, the shafts 
being of a bright blue. The acoustic properties 
of the building are said to be satisfactory. The 
church is built of stone from Amber-lane quarries, 





Ashover, and the works have been executed by | 


Mr. Josh. Evans, builder, at a cost, including the 
fence walls, of 2,300/., from the designs, selected 
from four invited competitors, of Mr. Benjamin 





Wilson, architect, Derby; and the whole of the | 


works have been executed under that gentleman’s 
superintendence. By the great fall of the ground 


from west to east, a large room was secured under- | 


'from Chorley, the nearest market-town. 
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smaller, are placed in the clerestory above. The 
chancel aisle is in two bays, each of which con- 
tains a four-light pointed traceried window. There 
is a four-light pointed traceried window in the 
end of the nave, next to Newcastle-street ; and 
over the altar, in the chancel, a pointed traceried 
five-light window. The tracery of the windows is 
varied. The tower is a conspicuous object, being 
built in four stages, the two upper ones arcaded 
and panelled, with pointed belfry windows; and 
each angle is finished by enriched pinnacles. The 
spire is in three heights of lucarnes. The tower 
contains a peal of eight bells, cast by Messrs. 
Taylor & Son, of Loughborough. The stained- 
glass windows are the production of Messrs. R. 
B. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. The aisles 
are separated from the nave by six pointed arches 
on the south side and five on the north side. The 
chancel has an arcade of two pointed arches on 
the south side, separating it from the aisle, and 
one on the north side for the organ chamber. The 
chancel, nave, and aisles are paved with Messrs. 
Maw & Co.’s red and black ornamental tiles. The 
roof is open timbered, stained and varnished, to 
correspond with the seats. The roof is covered 
with Westmoreland slates. An illuminated clock 
is placed in the tower. The organ, constructed by 
Messrs. Eccleston & Bowes, of Manchester, is 
nearly finished. The cost of the church is about 
8,000/., exclusive of the land. Messrs. Ellis & 
Hinchliff executed the brick and masons’ work ; 
Messrs. Bowden, Edwards, & Forster, the joiners’ 
work ; and Messrs. Thompson & Co., of Birming- 
ham, put up the gas fittings, which are of Gothic 
design. The church is heated by hot air, on the 
plan of Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. A parson- 
age-house is being built on the south side of the 
church, fronting Newcastle-street. It is in the 
Elizabethan style. The cost of the parsonage 
will be about 1,7007. The schools cost about 


| 83,0002. 


Blackburn.—The first stone of a new church 
at Bottom-gate has been laid. The design, fur- 
nished by Mr. Paley, of Lancaster, contemplates 
sittings for 766 persons on the ground-floor, 
including children, and the estimated cost of 
erection is 3,0002. A suite of schools also is 
contemplated. 

Charnock Richard (Lancashire).—A church has 
recently been erected at Charnock Richard, 
mainly through the instrumentality of Mr. James 
Darlington, and on 21st September it was conse- 
crated. The church is capable of accommodating 
about 450, and is situated a little off the high 
road from Wigan to Preston, and about four miles 
It is 
built of freestone. The architecture is Pointed 
Gothic. Mr. Darlington has provided for the 


neath the chancel, having boarded floor and three | whole cost of its erection and endowment, except- 
large windows filled with tracery. The church is | ing a grant of 200/. from the Manchester Diocesan 


dedicated to St. Andrew. 
Knowle (Warwickshire).—The parish church of 
Knowle, which had been closed since Easter for 


~ 


Society, and 1502. from the Incorporated Society. 
Shipley.—The Congregationalists of the parish 
of Claverley have purchased a plot of land at the 


the purpose of restoring the interior, has been re- | Hill End, Shipley, for the purpose of building a 
opened. The old high-backed pews are replaced chapel thereon. The site is being prepared for 
by open seats with stall ends, in Riga ozk, many | the building, which will be 38 feet long, and 22 
of them carved from designs by Mr. Nevill, of | feet in width, and a vestry will be attached. It 
Coventry. The walls have been scraped and | will likewise have a bell turret and bell. Accom- 
cleaned, and the carved screen repaired. The floor | modation will be provided in the chapel for about 
has been paved with Minton tiles, and other im- | 160 persons, and the roof will be open timbered. 


provements have also been effected. By the new 
arrangement, 180 sittings for the poor are ob- 
tained. The cost of the alteration is about 
1,0007. 

Hulme. — St. Philip’s new church has been 
opened. It is built of Peel stone, in the Geometric 
style, from designs by Messrs. Shellard & Brown, 
architects, Manchester. It consists of a nave with 
side aisles, and a chancel with a north side aisle. 
On the south side of the chancel are the organ 
chamber and vestry. The tower, with a spire, 
stands at the corner, and fronts both Chester 
and Newcastle-street, and by its breadth the 
north aisle of the nave is shorter than that of 
the south side. A porch entrance gives ingress 
from Newcastle-street ; while, from Chester-street, 
the entrance is through the lower part of the 
tower, The chancel aisle is also entered from 
Chester-street. The total length of the church, 
internally, is 117 feet 10 inches; the width, 
50 feet 2 inches. From the floor to the ridge of 
the roof of the nave the height is 54 fect. The 
tower, with its spire, is 155 feet 3 inches high. 
The whole of the seats are open in a double sense, 
free to all, and unencumbered with doors; while 
those in the nave are partitioned off like arm- 
chairs, to prevent crowding. There is accommo- 
dation for 670 adults. The principal front of the 
church is that in Chester-street. It is divided 
into five bays, with a three-light pointed traceried 
window in each, while five similar windows, rather 





Mr. G. Bidlake is the architect, and Mr. Burkitt 
the contractor. The latter has undertaken to 
execute the work at a cost of 310/. 

Barmby Dun.—The Doncaster Gazette states 
that the chancel, tower, and nave of Barmby Dun 
Church will undergo a restoration. The cost of the 
chancel repairs will be sustained by Mr. Newsome, 
of Barmby Dun, the patron of the living. The 
arch is to be taken down to the foundation and 
rebuilt, and a new altar and rails will be intro- 
duced, and other minor additions, so as to render 
this part of the edifice in harmony with its sacred 
character. The church is to be entirely re-roofed ; 
and the tower floor, which is slightly higher than 
the rest, will be lowered. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Horton (Gloucestershire).—The school, includ- 
ing master’s house, in this village, has just been 
completed. The builder was Mr. Thomas Eyles, 
of Old Sodbury; and the architect, Mr. Philip 
Boyce. 

Diss (Norfolk).—A mixed school is about to be 
erected at Diss Haywood, a hamlet of Diss, from 
the designs of Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect. The 
walls will be built of rubble, with stone windows 
and quoins, The style will be Early Decorated, 
partaking somewhat of the character of a small 
collegiate chapel, as one of the objects for which 
it will be built is to enable the Rev. C. R. Man- 





ning, the rector, to hold service in it on Sunday 
evenings, as the inhabitants of this part of the 
parish are upwards of two miles from the church. 

Holbrook (Suffolk).—Through the efforts of 
the rector, the Rev. C. F. Childe, and of the Rev. 
J. B. Wilkinson, who once held the living, two 
new schools have during the present year been 
erected in this village. One is a small mixed 
school, with class-room and porch, and is situated 
at the extreme end of the parish. It is so planned 
as to be convenient for service, which is conducted 
by one of the curates every Sunday evening. The 
exterior is red brick, the bond being Flemish, and 
every header a grey brick. The other school is 
being built in the centre of the parish, and con- 
sists of a boys’, girls’, and infants’ school, with 
class-rooms attached to each, and a comfortable 
master’s residence. Upwards of 200 children can 
with convenience be tanght in this school. The 
style is Early Gothic, with bands of red, grey, and 
white brickwork, the voussoirs of the arches being 
relieved in the same manner. The schools have 
open trussed rafter roofs, and are covered with 
green and purple slates, in bands. The Rev. J. B. 
Wilkinson gave the site, including upwards of two 
acres of play-ground attached. The cost of the 
small school was 250/., and the large one about 
1,1007. Both were erected from the designs of 
Mr. R.'W. Phipson, the builder of the former being 
Mr. Cornish, of Ipswich; and of the latter, Mr. 
Hunt, of Freston, Suffolk. 





STAINED GLASS. 

St. Paul’s, Shipley.— About two years ago 
more than one half of the east window of this 
church, a window of large dimensions, was filled 
with stained glass; and the original design has just 
been completed by the filling in of the remaining 
lights. The subject of the window is a series of 
full-length figures of the twelve apostles, with our 
Lord and St. Paul occupying the central lights, 
the whole number of principal lights being four- 
teen. Each apostle is represented as bearing his 
appropriate symbol. The whole of the figures 
are placed within enriched canopies, and are 
draped in diapered garments of varied colours. 
Beneath the upper division of the apostles is a 
series of medallions, representing scenes in our 
Lord’s history ;—the Angel appearing to Mary; 
the Birth of Christ; the Presentation in the Temple; 
the Flight into Egypt ; Jesus in the Midst of the 
Doctors ; the Burial of Jesus. Above and below 
five of these medallions are legends, setting forth 
the donors, and the persons to whose memories 
they, along with the lights above, have been 
erected. The tracery in the head of the window 
is filled with the evangelistic symbols, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension, the Pelican with its Young, 
the Lamb and ribbons. The treatment of the 
glass is in the Perpendicular style. It is the 
work of Mr. F. Barnett, late of York, and now 
of Edinburgh. The entire cost is said to have 
been about 3007. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Cambridge.—The materials of the houses and 
other buildings, required to be taken down before 
the works for the new Townhall can be proceeded 
with, have been sold in lots, as follows :— 





1. Mr. Lyon, chemist ............... £131 
2. Mr. Harvey, builder............... 42 
3. Mr. James Fletcher, bricklayer... 39 
Bat 5 cncicacubisibuaien ipl Rate Redeencebanuen 39 
Gy: BENNY Seatic idk pcsnensentedine 37 

Making a total of ......... £285 


The purchasers, according to the Cambridge 
Chronicle, have had notice to proceed to take the 
buildings down as speedily as possible. 

Liverpool and Birkenhead.—The Liverpool 
Town Council has again postponed the consider- 
ation of the town improvement scheme, involving 
an outlay of 300,000/. At the last monthly meet- 
ing of the Council, one or two other matters of 
interest were discussed. A report was presented 
by a sub-committee with reference to the forma- 
tion of street railways in the town. It was re- 
commended that rails should be laid down on the 
plan of Mr. Newlands, the borough engineer, at 
the expense of the Council; that the use of the 
rails should be thrown open to the public; and 
that application should be made to Parliament for 
power to control the traffic on the proposed lines. 
The report was adopted. The foundation-stone 
of new iron works has been laid on the margin of 
the Great Float, Birkenhead. The establish- 
ment, which is intended to be a very complete 
one, is to be called the Britannia Lronworks, At the 
usual weekly meeting of the Mersey Dock Board, 
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the proceedings of the works committee comprised 
the recommendation to erect staircases, with pipes 
and hydrants, at each end of the warehouses at 
Stanley Dock, ata cost of about 1,000/.; and to 
accept the tender of Messrs. Jones & Jump for 
roof and sliding doors to the Vittoria Shed, Birk- 
enhead, at a cost of 7,6082. The committee had 
ordered the engineer to survey the ground and 
prepare a plan for the erection of a shed near the 
Huskisson and Canada Docks, for the use of 
labourers employed at the timber yards. Mr. 
Brocklebank said it was impossible to put tanks 
on the tops of the warehouses; but the committee 
had under consideration the propriety of placing 
tanks over each staircase, and which tanks would 
hold 10,000 gallons of water each, and cost 4507. 
apiece. By putting a staircase at each end of the 
warehouse it would enable persons, in case of fire, 
to get to each floor, which was not the case before ; 
so that, a fire taking place in any floor of the 
warehouse, persons would be at once able to com- 
municate with the hydrants on the staircases. 
Maachester.—It appears from official tables 
prepared by Mr. Francis, the city surveyor, that 
in the township of Manchester, during the year 
ending June 24, 1860, there were 24 streets com- 
pleted, their length being 1,554 yards, the surface 
paved and flagged being 11,697 yards, while 
1,255 yards of main sewers, and 527 yards of cross 
sewers and eyes were put down; the cost of all | 
these works (2,775/.) having been defrayed by the | 
owners of property. Since 1830, there have been | 
executed, at owners’ cost, in 1,066 streets, measur- | 
ing 60 miles 218 yards,—57 miles 153 yards of 
main, and 21 miles 1,589 yards of cross sewers ; | 
the total surface paved and flagged being 197 | 
acres 4,350 yards. Courts and passages in the | 
township to the number of 367 (45 during the past | 
year) have had 9 miles 904 yards of main, and 6| 
miles 1,615 yards of cross sewers put down; the | 
surface flagged and paved being 7 acres 233 yards. 


7 - - 





station for the purpose of telegraphing to ships, 

nd vice versd, on their way up and down Channel. 

he electric wire will be laid from the station to 
— the Channel Islands Telegraph. The Southern 
Times says it will be a great boon to the owners 
of ships homeward bound, as they will receive 
intelligence of the arrival of their vessels much 
pooner than they have hitherto done ? 





Sim,—Touching the remarks made at the North- 
ampton Architectural Society’s meeting on the 
11th ult. by Sir Henry Dryden, on Restoration, he 
could not have weakened his objections more than 
by instancing the Elgin Marbles; as, firstly, their 


hardness of the material would, of itself, preclude, 
under ordinary hands, the possibility of converting | 
these exquisite marbles “into little more than old | 
lime.” The same cry was raised in the case of the | 
Templars, of Purbeck marble, but which I found 
in almost every instance far too hard a material 
to tamper with or re-surface ; and in the numerous 
restorations of ancient statuary existing in the 
| Italian museums, the additions are generally 
clearly marked, but upon which the most able 
sculptors were engaged. I contend that restora- 
tions of monuments (including the Royal Tombs, 
for which funds have been voted) in judicious 
hands are imperatively called for, notwithstanding 
the virulent tirades of such objectors as Sir 
Henry Dryden and others I could name. 
EpwakD RICHARDSON. | 











RAILWAY EXTRAVAGANCE, 
THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


| 


Str,—They are pulling to pieces the really | 


paper which was written by Mr, Hartnup, the 
astronomer, and director of the Liverpool Obser. 
vatory, and was read at the Dublin meeting of 
the British Association. 

I may add that the m has been extended 
in Liverpool: other public clocks there are regu- 
lated, and a time-ball is dropped, by its means, It 
is in use in the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; in 
that of the Cape of Good — and in other 
places ; but especially I would call attention to the 
clock on the roof of the Magnetic Tel ph Com. 
pany’s Offices, Threadneedle-street, and to a small 
clock in their public room, which are controlled 
upon the same a The officers of that 
establishment will be happy to show the clocks to 





present isolated position precludes the necessity of | 
restoring them; and secondly, if in situ, and) 
restoration were required, I contend that the | 


any person really interested in the matter, and I 
can engage that any clock, old or new, large or 
small, shall be kept in time with any other clock 
within the smallest possible fraction of a second, 
R. L. Jonnzs, 

*,* The method which was devised by Mr. 
Jones himself is thus described in Mr. Hartnup’s 

aper :— 

“The clock in its present state, with the im- 
provements which have been made, differs in no 
respect from an ordinary old turret clock, except 
that the pendulum-bob is a hollow electro-mag- 
netic coil, which passes around permanent mag- 
nets at each oscillation. At each transmission of 
a current from our ‘normal clock at the Observa- 
tory, the coil itself becomes a magnet, and the 
attraction, or repulsion, between it and the per- 
manent magnets, prevents the pendulum from 
oscillating, except in strict conformity with the 
pendulum at the Observatory.” 








SUBWAYS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. 
REGENT STREET, Xe. 


In an article under this head inserted in the 
Builder of last week, it is stated that the loss 


These works have, of course, been done at the ex- pretty little [70 feet span, 30 feet wide] suspen- | of gas in the passage from the works to the 
pense of owners, as have also 13 miles 60 yards of ' sion bridge across the Paddington Canal and over | various points of consumption was 22 per cent, on 
private drains; the former being executed since the West London Railway Gallery under the the entire manufacture. The authority for the 
1830, the latter since 1849. The main sewers Canal, at Wormwood Scrubs; and they seem to statement is an admission made by the chairman 
made at the cost of the township fund since 1830 be making preparation for replacing it by one of of the Chartered Gas Company on the occasion of 
are more than 22 miles long, and the cross sewers their vilely ugly cast-iron beam-troughs; thus a conference with the St. James’s Vestry on the 


amount to 74 miles. 12,299 syphon traps have 


adding insult to injury. Can you not learn 


13th ult., and hence its accuracy is undoubted, so 


been laid in streets, courts, yards, and houses, the what pretext they have for this? Is it merely far at least as relates to that particular company’s 


number last year being 971. 


Since 1830 the | another freak of this ill-advised board ? The only works, and probably near the truth as respects 


sewerage constructed measures 137] miles (in the | pretence that I can imagine for the change is, | other manufactories. 


township alone), nearly 89 miles of that length 


that the Canal Company is now so humbled that | 


Professor Spencer’s report to the New River 


being main, and 49 miles cross sewers and eyes. jt submits to a headway of 8 or 9 feet instead of Water-works Company, on the corrosion of iron 
The total cost of paving and sewering streets dur- the 13 feet that the original engineer was com- | mains from the effects of gas leakage, reveals im- 


ing the 30 years has been 311,623/.; the area of 
the work being 960,400 yards. 

Shotley Bridge—The contracts for the Town 
Hall have been let to Mr. Heppel, of South Shields, 
for the mason work, and Messrs. Muse & Co., of 
Shotley Bridge, for the remainder of the work, 
except the slating, which has been let to Mr. 
Robert Preston, of Sunderland. Messrs. Oliver 
& Lamb are the architects, 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Tue tall pyramidal scaffoldings erected at dif- 
| ferent points within Paris for the triangulation of 


| pelled to give. But if it be even so, and they | 
| want to diminish the rise for the carriage-road | 
| from the level of the Scrubbs, the roadway of the | 
bridge might have been lowered by doing little 
/more than lengthening the suspending rods, and | 
thereby letting the floor down the difference. Pray 
ask the malefactors what they are about, and why. 
They have given a specimen of their beam-trough, | 
| or what they stupidly call “ girder-bridge,” in the | 
| means by which the West London Railway is for 
| the future to pass up to and down from the London | 
}and North-Western Railway north of the Canal | 
; and the Scrubbs. It may be worth noticing, too, in | 
_the history of railways, that the inclination, or | 


portant matter on this subject, and really serious 
as affecting the public. Basing his calculations on 
a gas waste of 20 per cent. (a standard somewhat 
below the fact, as seen by the above admission), 
after making a fair allowance for probable waste 
from other causes than that of leakage,—such, for 
instance, as defective meterage, condensation, &c.,— 
he estimates the actual amount of loss from leakage 
through the joints of the gas mains at 630,000,000 
cubic feet per annum, all of which is absorbed 
into the earth, imparting to the subsoil of the 
streets the blackened appearance and odour 80 
familiar to the in-dwellers of the metropolis. 
As respects the more immediate object of his 


this capital with its recent additions, having been | “grade,” as the Yankees call it, of the new em-| employment in this instance, viz., the cause of 
found to oscillate toand frofrom the constant traffic bankment to that trough bridge over the Canal the premature decay of the iron mains that takes 
through the streets by day, it has been at length | cannot be much less steep than one in fifty or | place in some of the denser parts of the metropolis, 
resolved to proceed with the triangulation at night, | sixty at the utmost, whereas the late Stephensons Professor Spencer—by careful observation, and a 


by means of the electric light ; and experiments are 
to be made with the light itself, in order to discover 


| —father and son, as partners of Mr. Bidder 
| circa 1838, — formally reported to the board | 


series of experiments conducted through a period 
of three years—arrives at the conclusion that such 


some convenient means of applying it to the light-| of the then Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames decay is caused by the gas that is always escaping 


ing of streets. Professor Way, says the Critic, 
has discovered an electric light far superior to any 
yet known. It is produced by the action of a 
voltaic battery on a moving column of mercury. 
The mercury is contained ina crystal globe, of the 
size of an orange, and is sent from a very minute 
hole, under the form of a thin metallic thread: it 
is received in a small cup, whence it falls into a 
basin below, to be again conveyed to the globe 
above. No sooner are the wires of the battery in 
contact with the thread of mercury, than a vivid 
light is produced, which disappears as soon as the 
contact is interrupted. During this process no 
evaporation of the mercury is observable-—— 
The old oil lights which have been in use 
80 many years on the Portland lighthouses will 
shortly be discontinued, says the Southern Times, 





the electric light being its substitute, the Board of 


Trade considering the Portland lights of so much 


consequence to ships going down or coming up 
Channel, these having to pass in close proximity to 
that dangerous place the Portland Race. By re- 
318 of the Builder, of May 19th, 
find a description of the electric 

of Dr. Faraday._—tThere will 
of Portland a 


ferring to page 
the sender atk 
light, from the 


shortly be ished at the B 








Junction—now the West London—that the | 
gradient of 1 in 120 from road in the Uxbridge- | 
road up to the crossing of the Great Western | 
could never be worked by the locomotive engine! 
The suspension bridge and its conjuncts are shown | 
in Weale’s “Public Works of Great Britain, 
1838,” and there is in the George III. Museum 
at King’s College a model of the group, by Salter, 
made at the time it was built, 1839, 
SHAREHOLDER. 





CONTROLLING CLOCKS BY GALVANIC 
CURRENTS, 

“Tue electric clock is now an old invention, 
but has not come into use.” Such is the remark 
appended by you to a letter on the subject of 
electric clocks in your number of September the 
22nd. Allow me to remark that working and re- 
gulating clocks by electricity is like most other 
inventions——progressive, and there have been 
abundant reasons for early attempts being failures, 
and for their having been abandoned. But there 
is now a method of controlling clocks by electricit 
which has been in use for four years, and whic 











has not failed. The best description of it is in a 


from the joints of the gas mains, not directly by 
the action of the gas itself—for alone this is 
harmless in this way on the iron—but by an acrid 
alkaline fluid, a sort of distillation, as it were, 
from the gas-charged earth by means of moisture 
from the rain-fall; which fluid, coming in contact 
with the metal of the pipes, produces profuse cor- 
rosion, having the effect of converting the iron, 
in a shorter or longer period, into a sort of plum- 
bago. Numerous specimens of decayed pipage 
turned up during the of the in- 
quiry, showing the action of this destructive 
agent, so rapid in certain spots where more than 
usual gas escape had been going on, as to effect 
that transition in the short space of from seven to 
ten years; the ordi serviceable duration of 
iron similarly employed in earth in its na' 
state being about a century, : 
As respects the injuries sustained by the public 
from the chronic escape of gas, Professor Spencer 
affirms, first, that the gas-saturated earth, in com- 
bination with certain other chemical R any 
—_ the London street — imbibes sin 
other causes, gives out a sulphurous 
matter, which. tnbsled, is highly prejedicial. to 
health: and it is observed that, when it is taken 
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into account that each cubic foot of this enormous 
quantity of gas, which is continuously passing 
into the street earth, contains something like one- 
fifth of a grain of sulphuret of carbon, and one-" 
twentieth of a grain of ammonia, it becomes sur- 
prising that the effects, bad as they are, are not 
more sensibly felt. 2ndly. That the gas-mains 
and water-mains usually lying side by side, the 
escaped gas from the former will frequently enter 
the water-mains at their joints; and at times, 
when the water but partially fills the pipes, a 
large quantity of gas in this way gets admitted, 
and, mingling with the water, imparts to it that 
nauseous quality so frequently complained of. 
And hence, too, the cause of the not unfrequent 
occurrence of partial explosions by the ignition of 
gas from the presence of a lighted candle on the 
opening of the water-tap. 8rdly. That the mud 
banks, the sewage deposits on the tidal banks of 
the Thames within London, derive their peculiar 
foetid and blackened character from the action of 
gas leakage on the oxide of the corroded street 
mains, which finds its way by numerous chan- 
nels into the sewers, and is thence carried to the 
river, where, retained in the sewage mud, it be- 
comes the direct agent of the too well-known 
noxious odour the Thames water evolves in the 
summer months of June and July, when the tem- 
perature ranges above 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The properly constructed accessible sub-way, 
for the “common” conveyance of the mains 
through at least the greater trunk lines of the 
metropolis, offers the medium of extensive mitiga- 
tion of all these evils, since the facility for a 
system of daily inspection and immediate repair 
would admit of the maintenance of the mains gas- 
tight and water-tight, as in ordinary house 
fittings. F. C. 








ST, HELEN’S, LANCASHIRE, 


THREE fountains are now erected in this town ; 
two by Mr. Charles Bishop, flint-glass manufac- 
turer; and one by Mr. John Ansdell, solicitor, 
both of St. Helen’s. Very little taste has been 
exhibited in making the designs; one being an 
upright cast-iron plate, resembling a head-stone, 
relieved, but not improved, by a lion’s head in the 
centre, vomiting the water people are to drink : 
another is a cast-iron basin, resting on a pedestal 
of the same material, with a jet d’eau in the 
centre: the third is partly composed of granite, 
partly surrounded by a brick wall, on which is 
placed a very heavy stone coping, which gives it a 
more expensive than elegant appearance. 

St. Helen’s is about to distinguish itself in 
another branch of sanitary reform, viz., by the 
construction of baths; Mr. G. A. Kurtz, manu- 
facturing chemist, having taken the initiative in 
this very desirable undertaking, by the purchase 
of about 1,500 superficial - of land close to 
his works. One swimming-bath, covering an area 
of about 180 superficial yards, with a suitable 
number of private baths, is to be proceeded with 
immediately ; the remaining portion of the land to 
be similarly appropriated, as the demand for baths 
increase. 

In few towns of the same population are baths 
so very much needed as in St. Helen’s, three- 





fourths of the working population being engaged 
at works of a dusty nature, viz., chemical works, | 
coal-mines, glass-works, copper-works, foundries, | 
&c. Co-operative stores and shop, with residence 
for the superintendent of baths, are to be erected 
on the land fronting the baths. 

The drawings have been prepared by Mr, Owen | 
Duffy, the manager of Mr. Kurtz’sworks. 

A Roman Catholic church is also in course of 
erection, on land given by the trustees of the late 
Mr. W. P. Cotham. The building will be Gothic: 
the length inside will be 164 feet; narrowest 
width, 60 feet ; and will cost upwards of 10,000/. 
The quoins, window-frames, and dressed work, are 
of red sandstone: the stone for walling is from 
Rainford, about four miles from St. Helen’s, The 
architect is Mr. Scoles, of London; contractor, 
Mr. John Middlehurst, of St. Helen’s, M. J. 











Gas.—The Tewkesbury Record says:— Mr. 
Flewitt, of Worcester, the architect of the works 
now in progress in this town for the ‘ Patent 
Renewable Hosiery Company,’ has made an offer 
to the Gas Company to supply them with gas and 
to deliver it into their mains at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 
feet. Mr. Flewitt, we believe, is now engaged in 
the construction of gas works and in laying down 
mains for Malvern Link; he is, therefore, per- 
fectly competent to fulfil his offer, which of course 
he would not have made unless he had been sure 


| pull of this cord releasing the catch. 
jis formed with an inclined projection, which, on 





of realizing a fair profit by it.” 


RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING. 

Stove1.— W. Woodcock, Besborough-gardens, 
Pimlico, Dated 17th February, 1860.—The 
patentee claims the combination of an open fire- 
place with its open bright hearth, and having a 
descending flue and perforated back, with a close 
stove or pipe furnished with ribs, and enclosed in 
an air chamber, as described. 

Wixpow Sasuzs, &c.—J. Brown, Norwich, 
Norfolk. Dated 20th March, 1860.—The beads 
or moulded stops connected with the sill and the 
top of the outer cating’ are bevelled, as also the 
lower rail of the bottom sash and the top rail of 
the upper sash. The bottom rail of the lower 
sash, the top rail of the upper sash, and the 
meeting rails and styles of the same, are all 
formed with a groove or grooves for the reception 
of a stuffing or packing of cloth or other suitable 
textile fabric or leather. The sashes should fit 
loosely except at the wedged portions of the 
bottom rail of the lower and top rail of the upper 
sash, so as to guard the packing from great fric- 
tion. When, however, the two sashes are fastened 
by a screw, bolt, or other sash fastening, the 
packing surfaces are brought into contact with 
the respective parts opposed to them, and an air, 
dust, and water tight window sash is the result. 
For doors and French casements the patentee 
forms the rebated portions of the jambs and inner 
beads on the same for hanging, with a water 
groove to the outer bead. He forms a water bar 
and iron plate as projecting surfaces on the doors 
or casements, and he makes the grooves for the 
reception of the packing on the outer side of the 
bottom rails next to the water bar, as well as on 
the sides and head of the frame or jambs, The 
invention is applicable to old as well as to new 
sashes, frames, and doors, and the packing may be 
inserted in grooves made in the sashes, frames, 
and doors, or they may be inserted in beads or 
strips of wood which may be slidden in grooves 
formed for their reception in the sashes, frames, 
and doors. 

Winpow Sasurs.— W. EF. Newton, Chancery- 
lane, London. A communication. Dated 5th 
March, 1860.—This invention consists in arrang- 
ing the sash on a slide or slides, which move up 
and down in suitable grooves in the frame, and to 
which slides the sash is attached by means of 
pivots, in such a manner that they can be turned 
clearly round, or nearly so, and that the outside 
of the sash can be conveniently reached. At the 
same time both sashes are allowed to be turned 
edgeways, whereby nearly the whole space of the 
frame is thrown open to admit of taking in and 
out such articles as cannot conveniently be brought 
up and down through the house, and also to admit 
fresh air, and cause a thorough ventilation. 

Movuntines FoR WINDOW Buinps.—J. M. and 
W. C. Bryden, Edinburgh. Dated 29th February, 
1860.—These improvements have reference to the 
details by which the lowering or descent is regu- 


lated by Venetian blinds, or of other blinds which | 


lower by their own weight, or by the action of 
springs. The movement by which the pawl or 
ratchet catch holding the roller is released, is 
made to press a brake or frictional appliance 


| against the roller, and this regulates the descent. 


In one modification of the apparatus, the ratchet 
wheel is carried by one end of a lever, to the other 
end of which a cord is attached, the downward 
The lever 


the lever being pulled down, presses a friction or 
brake-piece against the roller, or against the metal 
cap fixed upon its end. 





Books Received, 

On the Encaustic and Zopissa of the Ancients in 
general, and on its (sic) Application to Archi- 
tecture and Shipbuilding in particular. 

Unver this title a pamphlet has been recently 

published by Mr. Szerelmey, whose operations on 

some parts of the Houses of Parliament have been 
noticed by us. As Mr. Szerelmey possessed the 
confidence of the late Sir Charles Barry, and his 
method is alluded to favourably by Professor 
Faraday and Sir R. Murchison, we are bound to 
suppose that it is of some value; but we think we 
have a right to expect that one who claims our 
confidence in such a matter, and with such sup- 
port, should not, when he addregses us, imitate 
the style and manner of a quack doctor, as seems 
to be the case in the pamphlet before us. Of 
fourteen pages forming the pamphlet, we find one 
half devoted to an account from which it appears 


that neither the author nor any one else knows 
anything about encaustic, and then he jumps at 
once to the conclusion that a composition to 
which the writer has given the name Zopissa (an 
unknown preparation of the ancients), is “the 
best preservative for bnildings of every kind 
which are exposed to humidity whatever be the 
cause.” From the rest of the pamphlet it is in- 
tended that we shall deduce that this same 
Zopissa is to supersede all paint, tar, red lead, 
tallow, oil, and copper sheeting, and be applied to 
every part of every construction inside and out, 
whether house, va Boy or ship, bridge, railway, 
water-tank, or gas-pipe. 

We shall be very to find, as regards stone, 
that the practice oe Mr. Szerelmey, in preserving 
it from decay, is something better than the idea 
he entertains as to the causes of decay. With re- 
gard to the latter we are informed, that by ex- 
posure stone becomes less dense, and, being less 
dense, becomes more absorbent. We are also told 
that in London the atmosphere is saturated to 
excess with sulphuric acid, and the action of 
change of temperature is to increase the natural 
tendency of the particles of stone to separate or 
disintegrate by this alternate expansion and con- 
traction. 

We need scarcely refer to chemical authorities 
to expose the absurdities quoted above ; but, when 
we find an experience of pea Pipe years referred 
to, I think we have a right to ask for some 
proof. We find none whatever mentioned in the 
pamphlet beyond a statement that the prepara- 
tion has been used on several public buildings, 
most of which are quite modern, while some are 
not yet eek 

Mr. Szerelugex we know, patented certain 
inventions oe . rving stone and coating 
metals, but not only are these different from each 
other, but he hag €xpressly declared that the 
method he adopts for the stonework of the Houses 
of Parliament is not patented. It is also certain 
that the methods adopted there have involved the 
necessity of frequent repetition; and, from recent 
observation, we are scarcely made certain that the 
desired object is accomplished. 

The subject is one of great importance. It is 
clear that something must be done to preserve 
the decaying stone of many of our public build- 
ings, and we ought by all means to try and obtain 
the best method, whatever that may be. But we 
should either be able to place reasonable con- 
fidence in the science of the inventor of a secret 
process, or we should demand proof of success. 
In the case before us the former is so manifestly 
doubtful, that we must look narrowly at the 
nature of the proof by actual experience, 

If Mr. Szerelmey can convince us that he has 
for the last twenty-five years, or even half that 
time, been in possession of a method of pre- 
serving stone, and has actually applied it fairly 
in some place where it has stood the test of 
exposure to English weather for several winters, 
let him point to the specimen, and prove his 





case. We shall all be only too willing to listen 
to and employ him, and we will promise to say 
‘nothing about his chemistry. But if during all 
this time he has only been trying a series of 
‘experiments connected with some vague and 
fancied recovery of a preparation used by the 
‘ancients, the public money ought not to be fvoled 
‘away in keeping up a system of deception sup- 
ported by pretended erudition, 





— 
| ° 

| Wiscellanen, 

| Msg~ron Mowskay Surveyorsurr.—Oa Wed- 
nesday, the 10th, Mr. John Watson, M.I.B.A., 
| was elected surveyor to the Local Board of Melton 
Mowbray. 

ARCHITECTURE IN HigH Pxiaces,—One of the 
| young princes of the House of Orleans has entered 
, his name as a pupil in the fine art course of lec- 
tures on Architecture, at University College, 
| London. It would be well if we saw like earnest- 
| ness to become acquainted with our art among our 
j|own scions of royalty and nobility. We might 
then hope for architecture as it ought to be. 

ScaFFOLDING.—Mr. C. Thomas has put together 
a scaffold of some magnitude, to be used for deco- 
rations at Eastnor Castle, near Malvern, for Earl 
Somers. It is fastened together with bolts and 
screws, similar to bed-screws, and works on castors : 
its construction is so simple, that three men would 
lower the whole in one day, The standards drop 
into two wrought-iron sockets, and rest on a cast- 
iron bracket: they are then bolted together by a 
screw bolt and plate-nut, the material being so 
very light that the solidity of the scaffold, when 
put together, was more than he anticipated. 
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Ecectro-Tetrcraruic Progress. — Dr. L. 
Bradley, of New York, has invented a plan, says 
the London American, by which he can transmit 
15,000 words per hour, using the signs consti- 
tuting the Morse alphabet: this is at the rate of 
four words per second, the highest number 
reached by the ordinary method of operating 
being only thirty-three words per minute. He 
has discovered a relay magnet capable of acting at 
the rate of 10,000 words per hour. 

Farms.—The farm occupied by Mr. Proctor, at 
Walls-court, near Bristol, has become well known 
to the agricultural public in consequence of the 
high degree of fertility to which it has been raised 
by the present occupant ; and the readers of the 
Builder will probably remember the plans and 
views which have already been given in our pages. 
We regret to hear that the illness of Mr. Proctor 
renders it compulsory that he should immediately 
give up the occupation of this estate, and that he 
will have to pass into other hands one of the most 
loxuriant grass farms in the West of England. 
The selection of a successor will devolve upon the 
agent of the Duke of Beaufort, who will doubtless 
look rather to character and merit than to other 
claims. 

CavtTion TO WoRrRKMEN.—James Jennings, 
Bernard Kelly, and David McDermot, riveters, 
recently in the employment of Messrs. Palmer, 
Brothers, of Jarrow, were brought before the 
South Shields magistrates, on Tuesday, having 
been apprehended at Hartlepool on a warrant, 
charged with leaving their employment without 
giving a week’s notice. It seems that there had 
been a strike at Hartlepool, and the men had 
come across and found employment at Messrs. 
Palmer’s. The strike, however, had been subse- 
quently arranged ; and, lest their places in the shop 
where they were originally employed should be 
filled up, they had gone off from Jarrow without 
giving the usual notice ; indeed, without staying 
to receive the money they had worked for. They 
were sent fourteen days each to gaol, and the 
money owing them was ordered to be applied to 
the expense of their apprehension and costs of the 
court. 

Royat Exeuisn Opera, CovENT-GARDEN.— 
Mr, Wallace’s “Lurline,” as produced by Migs 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison, has taken its place as one 
of the best works of the English school. The 
scenery has been strengthened since last season, 
and there is a change in the cast, not in all respects 
for the better. Mr. Wharton and Miss Leffler 
are, nevertheless, both promising accessions. Miss 
Leffler, who comes to us with the name of an old 
servant of the public, has been drilled both in the 
Academy and Mr. Leslie’s choir: she must, never- 
theless, consider that her musical and dramatic 
education are but beginning,—strive to feel what 
she sings and express what she feels,—and a good 
future is before her. Miss Pyne is singing very 
finely. “ Dinorah” was given on Thursday 
evening, and the “Trovatore” is on the bills; 
but if Mr. Harrison would hold his own against 
opposition he must try for something fresh, and 
doubtless will do so. 

METHOPOLITAN TRAMWAYS: MARYLEBONE.— 
The experiment at Westminster is to be seconded 
by one in Marylebone, the vestry having agreed 
with their committee’s recommendation to allow 
Mr. Train to lay his tramways down on a route 
indicated, on his undertaking to remove them and 
relay the street should the vestry require him to 
doso. Since this permission has been granted a 
further proposal has been made by Mr. Train for 
laying down his tramways through or across a 
number of streets, including Edgware-road, Ox- 
ford-street, Regent-street, and many others. These 

new proposals have been referred by the vestry to 
the same committee who reported favourably on 
the preceding proposal. The General Omnibus 
Company attempted to obtain a delay of a fortnight 
before the first proposal was agreed to, but failed; 
and, considering the monopolizing disposition and 
the past history of this company, such a result is 
not to be regretted. The tramways to be laid 
down will be too broad for general nse by ordinary 
omnibuses, cabs, or waggons, but, except to this 
extent, the layer down will have no monopoly of 
their use, so that the General Omnibus Compan 
or any other may build omnibuses wide pen 
for the tramways and run them upon the lines 
laid down. Moreover, should the system prove a 

nuisance in crowded streets, the whole can and 

will be cleared away in a very short space of time: 
it remains to be seen, however, whether such tram- 
ways will not diminish instead of increase the 
nuisance of street-crowding and obstruction. Onc 

arge omnibus where two smaller ones now run is 
likely, one would think, to be less of a nuisance 
than the two which it will replace, 


Macazing, Wootwicn.—Mr. W. Higgs denies 
that a magazine under construction in Woolwich 
Marsh has settled. Our informant repeats his 
statement, and sends us the Wolverhampton 
Chronicle of October 8rd, containing a paragraph 
to the same effect. We are quite willing, how- 
ever, to take Mr. Higgs’s assurance. 

SuaksPEARE MeMoRIAL IN MELBOURNE.—The 
Shakspeare Memorial Committee have resolved to 
place the selection of the design for, the memorial 
proposed to be erected in Melbourne in the hands 
of a committee of taste, com of Messrs. 
Thomas Carlyle and John Ruskin, and Sir Charles 
Eastlake, and through them to invite six of the 
most eminent English sculptors to send in designs. 
All artists in Victoria will receive a similar invita- 
tion. With the committee of taste a business 
committee will be associated.— Melbourne Argus. 





For additions to warehouse, Cannon-street, for Messrs. 


Morgan. Mr. T. C, Clarke, architect :— 
ON 5 x65. 0 6 8% beh 804 eS e0 -.- £1,430 0 0 
Putnam & Fotheringham...... 1,395 0 90 
GES EEN Ear EE 1,240 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ....-....0+. 1,180 0 0 





For the East London Catholic Cemetery, Low Leyton, 


Essex. Messrs. Billson & Nicholls, architects :— 
GR bo ds conatece én ee deeKssen #5,155 0 0 
eer eerevecerve eescce « 5,142 0 0 
AVG 2 wo cain sd cote cvcecocses os 4,965 0 0 
SPREE in on bntccs bncendvbhisanes 4,758 0 0 
Hill (accepted) .....0cessccseve 4,603 0 0 





For a parsonage-house, at Agar-town, King’s-cross; 
Mr. 8. S. Teulon, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Gritten. 


Brown &’Robinson..........++ £2,120 0 0 
BEVOES F566 kc vcisccccocesves ooo 3150 0 0 
Mansfield & Son .....-..-0: 000 2,100 0 0 
PEE. 5 ctrosiekdecnucess sauce » 1 22 
Child, Son, & Martin .......... 1,032 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, in the Bath-road, 
Reading, for Mr. G. Harris; Messrs. Cooper & Goulding, 
architects, Reading. Quantities supplied by the archi- 
tects :-— 


SOGERON ci ccicsccnevevescesces £2,400 0 0 
Woodroffe ....... Seviweroseecs 2,050 0 0 
COU EE SE Succ caceccevenes 2,046 0 0 
PEA RON note ivndvcasbecwsaye 2,027 0 0 
WE Getcascnceseace jaeeucs ee 1,990 0 0 





For works required to be done on the estate of ‘‘ The 
Northampton Town and County Freehold Land Society,” | 
Kingsthorpe-road, Northampton; Mr. A. Milne, archi- 
tect :— 

Roadmaking, Culveriing, §c. 





BQMGON 0. So cvnndesd ceccvesecece #999 0 0 
Cosford (accepted) ........-.++4+ 839 0 0 
York Paving, §c. 
errr teeecencevcess £989 0 0 
Ireson (accepted) .....++++ seove Be @ 0 
Dwarf Walis, Coping, §c. 

Birchall & Son......... ovévevdes £588 8 0 
SIRO. is ocvgpocsves ee sceccveece 472 0 0 
Cosford (accepted)............-. 464 0 0 
Stonemasons’ Work. 

Slaymaker ......ccsccoccccsses £1,466 18 11 
Birchall & Son .......++++0e- vs RO OO 
Ireson....... oeeeces ° scooces £003:°9. 9 


Cosford (accepted) .. ties we 945 0 0 





For the completion of three pairs of villas, at Dovercourt, 
near Harwich, the property of Messrs. Henry Lee & Son; 
Mr. W. Moxon, London, surveyor to the estate: — 


Ham > ccccciccovctovcesscvccsMeaees @-0 
Newton .occccseccceccccee cooe 2,488 0 0 
Worswick & Morfey ........++ 2,449 0 O 
Wilding ......cccceseee Sevoove 2,393 0 0 
Orphin ..cccccecccvcccsccsces 2,253 © 0 
RAG ce ccee ee cecccceccesecocs 2,167 0 0 
Fly & Kernot ......... javsnee 1,955 0 0 


For works at Kettering Cemetery ; Mr. R. W. Johnson, 


architect :— 
For Chapels, Tower and Spire, and Entrance Lodye. 





Boddington ......... saaswewes £2,375 0 0 
HOOBON .csccccccsccvcecs cosee 1,610 0 0 
For Fence Wall, Iron Palisading, Entrance Gates, &c. 
BOGS ON 00 ccc ceccsssvcccses £495 0 0 
FIQUBOR oc cacccccesccccccorsses sy es 
For Drainage Works, Making Roads, &c. 
PR Sivicacecovpectoneewenaces £630 0 0 
Beale ...scsccccceee cecccesecvce 525 13 0 
FYOGMBD oo scccccccvccsteccscs - 42210 6 
Strickston......... wovccssccsece G30 20 6 
Boddington ....... penncabecsete, See: ®@ 





For alterations and additions to two houses, Sydenham, 
for Mr. J. Curtis; Mr. C, H. Badger, architect :— 


BAU ox: 0bs dens sed0¥eaasee cose els: 2 8 
fe  SERTETEPETCL EES spe ieenees - 149 0 O 
AMOIAS : oiicevesctnvccesses coos 155 0 0 
DATO ohn vcceniciecs sens oe MG 0-0 
Pearson..... sloovene ee xdseaboede 135 0 0 
RUCOT note sc cect euseceteser - 1385 0 0 
Hooker (accepted) ......... seove. 184° 0 8 





For rebuilding house and shop, No, 29, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, for Mr. William Mann; Mr. William 
Ellison, architect. Quantities supplied :-— 


WOE Pi ieWe rv died edniweaves £2,479 
Piet Be Bon, soos ke cays sveves 2,459 
OE EBON cide cccvasashiaes 2,420 
Ashby & Son...... se cksaov stds 2,415 


WEGR os cccccccuisventcdesesde 
be ee ooccece 
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For enlarging Brook-street Chapel, Tottenham ; Mr, D, 
Campbell, architect :—- 
Humphreys ..... eVeawece 
Clarke (accepted) .........see00 
Williams (not properly filled in). 


seeeees 300 0 0 
250 0 0 





For building a Baptist Chapel and School, &c., atLower 
Edmonton; Mr. D. Campbell, architect :— 


Schools and 
Chapel. Fences. Vestries. 
Harradine ......4755 0 0 ..44710 0 _ 
Lawrence ...... 756 14 0.. 45 0 0 od 


Williams(accepted) 7140 0 0.. 42 0 0 £328 0 06 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


P, B.—D, & W.~R. C.J, M.—“ Stet Fortuna Domus.”—W. W, P.— 
A. M. D.—S. W. Inquirer (the proper allowance must of course be 
made for the deviation of the compass).—Ne th Tyne (apply to 
the Poole Architectural Works, or Skinner & Co, Stock ton-om-Tees).—- 
J. A.C, P. (can be published with his name ; not without).—T. L, Di 
A Reader (Broadhurst fe, as stated, in Sussex ; Horsted Keynes).— 
W. P. G.—W. H, Manheim (nous ne pouvons pus satisfaire notre 
correspondant).—Volunteer Clerk of Works (we are forced to decline 
replying to such inguiries, Answer, moreover, would depend on 
circumstances not stated).—J. H. (subways have been many years 
before the public Loth here and abroad),—J, M. H.—W. E. (yes.)— 
F. C.—Mr, H.—D. A.W. E. , 


C47 NOTICE.—All Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and xot to the “ Publisher” - ‘ 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


CONSULTING SURVEYOR, late of STAINSBY-ROAD, 
Has taken Offices at 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS. FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C, 
Where he continues to advise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c, 





T a] 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE.— 
Every description of Architectural Dr wings, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, and Sections prepared, and Persvectives Outlined, Etched, or 
Coloured, by Mr. T. T. MARDON, Jan.; also, Duplicates or Tracings 
ot Engineering Drawings, Surveys, &c.—Address, Mr. MARDON, 6, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Office hours, Ten to Four, 


MX0 ARCHITECTS and OTHERS— 


Competition, Working, ard Detail DRAWINGS, Suggestive 








| SKETCHES, PERSPECTIVES in Outline, Colour, or ica 
| notes or sketches, SURVEYS, LEVELLING, LAYLNG OUT ESTATES, 


A 

and all descriptions of Professional Assistance RENDERED.—Apply 
to E. BASSETT KEELING, 3, Upper-terrace, Islington, N. — City 
Office, 32, Fleet-street, E.C, 


(SARPENTERS WANTED.—Several expe- 


rienced MEN. Only those who are acquainted with shop front 
work need apply. Wanted, also, LADS, to clean up monldings, 
CLARK’S PATENT REVOLVING SHUTTER WORKs, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-flelds. 








ODELLER WANTED, for Classical and 

Gothic Work. None need apply unless thoroughly compe- 

tent.—Addre#s, stating terms and where last employed, to PHCENIX 
IRON WORKS, Doncaster. 


rT 7 
RESS TOOL MAKER WANTED, one 
who thoroughly understands his business.—Address, stating 
terms, where last employed, and how long, to PH(ENIX IRON 
WORKS, Doncaster, 
EQUIRED, a CLERK of WORKS.— 
Salary, 3%. per week.—Apply, by letter only, addressed to M. A. 
95, Jermyn-street, London, W. until FRIDAY, the 2lst inst, stating 
age, references, and qualifications. 


r Or T 2, 

USSEX LUNATIC ASYLUM, Hayward’s 
K Heath.—_WANTED, a WORKING ENGINEER, to take charge 
of the water and gas supply, and of the engineering of the Asylum. 
Previous experience in a county asylum preferrec Wages, 358, a 
week, with a free house, coals, gas, and water.— Apply to Dr. ROBERT- 
SON, at the Asylum, inclosing copies of testimonials, and stating age, 
condition, and previous experience. Also a HOUSE PORTER 
WANTED.—A single man and a non-c i 1 officer pr > 
Wages 301, and livery. 

















° ° 9 ‘ 
ANTED, in a Builder's Yard, in a 
Provincial ,Town, a good LATH CLEAVER, to make laths 
keep small accounts, and make himself useful in the business of the 
yard. With a satisfactory character, if approved of, he may then 
have constant employment.—Send particulars to A. B. Mr. Sy 
Printer and Stationer, 26, St. James’s-street, Brighton. 





TO WHITESMITHS. 


ANTED, a FIREMAN and FITTER, 


aceustomed to General Jobbing House Work. Constant 
employ ment.—Apply by letter to NUNN & 80N, Hertford. 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN, having the 
command of from 1,(002. to 2,0002, and some knowledge of 
drawing and book-keeping, to conduct the London Trade of an old- 
established high class Pottery Busitess, The amount advanced wi 
be secured,— Address, T. C. care of Messrs, Robertson & W hite,Account- 
ants, 4, Princes-strect, Bank, B.C. 


i7 A NT ED, an experienced GAS- 

FITTER and BRASS-FINISHER. None need apply who 

cannot give satisfactory references,— Address, stating age and wages, 
to ALDERTON & SHREWSBURY, Bastings. 














TO TOWN SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, immediately, a good TOWN 

SURVEYOR. He must be expert in the field, and a good 

plotter and draughtsman, and capable of using the theodolite. —Appli- 

cations, enclosing copies of testimonials, stating experience and salary 
required, to be made to X. Y. Z. Feathers Hotel, Ludlow. 





ANTED, a SITUATION in a Builder’s 
Office, by a Young Man, aged 21, who understands copying 
and meking oxigieal drawings taking out quantities, and making 
estimates, time-keeping, and thé usual duties of a Builde: s office ; has 
the Government School of Art examination: has also had 
ood practice in joinery, and would have no objection, when office 
ness was short, to work at the light parts of the trade,—Address, 

D. C. “ Flying Post” Office, Exeter. 


